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Events of the Géeck. 


Tue published draft of the scheme of the League of 
Nations cannot be called encouraging. The sceptic would 
have some justification in describing it as an alliance 
of the five great Powers, and, even of _ the 
Governments of those Powers. President Wilson’s 
introductory speech, in which he rightly emphasised the 
dangers of restricting the representation to Governments, 
does not alter the fact that there is no representation 
of the peoples. The two-chamber system, though 
devised to meet the very real difficulty of adjust- 
ing the status of the great and small Powers, 
seems destined to lead to undesirable conflicts regarding 
the competence of the Executive Council and the Body 
of Delegates. Even after a close study of the draft one 
would hesitate to say what exactly is the division of 
powers between these two bodies. Again, the arrange- 
ments which concern the admission of Germany into the 
League are not of a nature to fill that country with 
enthusiasm. So far from being admitted into the 
League with equal rights, as Ebert recently claimed at 
Weimar, Germany has to gain a two-thirds majority of 
the minor Powers in order to be admitted to the body of 


delegates. 





* * * 

Tuus everything depends upon the spirit with which 
the proposals, experimental and unsatisfactory in them- 
selves, are carried into practice. The League is an 
embryo, whose possibilities of real and _ beneficent 
development no one would deny. But, in the present 
state of the world, an organism so imperfect may, 
theory at least, as easily develop into an instrument of 
oppression as into an organ of peace. The singular 
and inexplicable omissions on the economic side are the 
reverse of encouraging. Without a scheme for the 
regulation of the urgent economic problems of the world, 
such as the rationing of raw material, the draft is hardly 
more than a hollow shell. An equitable economic settle- 
ment might powerfully contribute towards mitigating the 
political harshness. The transition period is the time of 
danger for the League and the world. If this period 
can be safely passed—and economic concessions would 





undoubtedly be the best lightning-conductor for 

German indignation—we may hope that the institution 

will come to be inspired by that spirit of democratic toler- 

ance which alone can give it permanency. As it stands, 

the scheme does not afford much ground for confidence. 
* * * 

In spite of continued rumors and alarms the new 
armistice terms to be imposed upon Germany are 
surrounded with the greatest obscurity. The conditions 
of the temporary armistice to cover the period 
before the imposition of the final terms, which are .to 
remain unaltered until the conclusion of peace, are 
known. They include the prompt fulfilment of the 
original demands for the surrender of war material and 
rolling stock and the establishment of a line of demarca- 
tion between the Germans and the Poles in Posen. 
The final armistice terms, which have been formulated by 
a special commission, had not at the time of writing been 
submitted to the representatives of the Powers for 
approval. It is generally stated that the Allies con- 


= the reduction of the German army to a force 
But it is impossible to credit such a 
With an army of such a size the new German 

in whose stability we have an urgent 
interest, would not only be quite unable to cope with 
the intunea disorders which are still threatening, but 


of 25,000 men. 
suggestion. 
Government, 


would be compelled to open her Eastern frontier to the 
Bolshevik armies. An army of ten times the number 
suggested would barely be sufficient to maintain the 
present ordered government in Germany. A later and 
probably more correct report merely states that the 
German army is to be reduced to thirty divisions. 

* x x 


THE suggested naval conditions are extremely severe ; 
they are said to include the immediate destruction of all 
remaining submarines, the dismantling of the Heligoland 
forts and the surrender of a famous dock in Kiel. 
But severe as they are, anything is better than 
the present system of putting on the screw once a 
month, after creating the necessary atmosphere of 
suspicion and alarm by the circulation of unfounded 
reports. The Armistice Commission has already done 
harm enough by treating the original armistice terms 
as binding only upon the Germans. Moreover, the 
German reports from Weimar seem to show that the 
demands made by Marshal Foch at the recent meeting 
in Treves included one for the virtual abandonment of 
Silesia. The line of demarcation published in the Eng- 
lish Press gave no indication that German troops were to 
be excluded from Silesia. It runs a good many miles to 
the north of the frontier between Silesia and Posen. If 
the demand were really made—and it seems difficult to 
explain the indignation of the German Government on 
any other hypothesis—it is simply the deliverance of an 
integral part of German Germany to Polish and Czech 
chauvinism. 

* * * 

TuE results of the elections to the National Assembly 
in German Austria show that there is an overwhelming 
majority in the country for union with Germany. Of 
156 seats for which returns are so far available th 
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Socialists have 74, the Christian Socials 59, and the 


bourgeois “ Radicals’? 21. Even the Christian Socials, 
who were supposed to be toying with M. Pichon’s idea of 
a Habsburg restoration, made union with Germany a 
plank in their election programme. It may be doubted 
whether there are a half-dozen members who would now 
dare to confess themselves opposed to the union. The 
overwhelming victory of the Socialists in Vienna, where 
they captured 32 out of 48 seats, proves conclusively that 
the opposition to the union is negligible. 





There never 
was any doubt that the country populations desired it, 
but it was considered possible that from obvious motives 
of interest Vienna might be reluctant. Let us hope that 
the results of the elections will cause M. Pichon to | 
drop his policy of the forcible separation of German- 
Austria from Germany 
* * * 


MEANWHILE the confusion of English public opinion , 
continues. Mr. Lloyd George has announced that the 
English delegates have been instructed to demand from 
Germany not only reparation but a full indemnity for 
the costs of the war. That is a violation of one of the 
most important of President Wilson’s points, accepted 
solemnly by us as the basis of peace. When in the heat 
of a disgraceful election campaign the cry of ‘‘ Make the 
Hun Pay ”’ was raised, we could understand, though we 
deplored, the tactics. 


| 
| 


But the Prime Minister cannot 
in cold blood break the pledged word of the country on a 


question vital to the peace of the world. England 
gains nothing by the breach of faith; neither 
can Mr. George gain anything. He knows as 





well as we do that it will not be possible for Germany to 
pay in full for all the actual damage she has done, much 
less pay an indemnity in addition. One day the impossi- 
bility will be made clear to the -English public. Instead 
of beginning to accustom it to the realities of the situa- 
tion, Mr. George talks to it exactly like Mr. Bottomley. 

% * * 

Tue Government has lost no time in putting the 
representatives of. the Commons in their “ proper place.” 
The central function of the House, its historic raison 
d’étre, is ruthlessly assailed by the proposal to cut down 
its discussion of Supply from twenty to twelve days. A 
Standing Committee on Supply, competent to enter into 
detailed investigation of financial proposals and to report 
to the Hiouse, is in itself a very desirable reform. 
But it can form no substitute for the wider right, nor 
can it justify the curtailment of the time necessary for a 
thorough criticism in the full House. Moreover, as 
Sir D. Maclean and Lord Hugh Cecil both pointed out, 
it is a withdrawal from publicity of vital matters. For 
the Chairman of the Committee can any time move that 
the discussions take place in private, and his compact 
party majority will see that this is done, whenever any 
awkward exposure is anticipated. The exemption from 
the submission to their new Standing Committee of 
certain matter (the number of the fighting forces) 
is a virtual admission of this crime against repre- 
sentative government. Mr. Bonar Law’s only defence 
was that we were living in a “ new atmosphere,’’ with 
‘unprecedented conditions,’’ and that “things had got 
to be done.’’ 

* * * 

Wuite this revolution in the vote for supply is 
explained as an emergency measure, not so with the new 
proposals for dealing with Bills by an increased number 
of smaller Standing Committees, to sit at the same time 
as the House itself. 


They are needed as permanent 

‘anges of procedure and are defended as a time-saving 
ete 
\sure. 


For, when the Bill comes back to the House, 








| 


only two speeches are to be allowed, and the privilege 
of the member in charge, or of a mover cf an amend- 
ment, to speak twice, is withdrawn, while a motion for 
report or third reading may be made without discussion. 
Increased Committee work often helps the structure of a 
Bill, and the discussion of non-emotional details is far 
better carried on by such small Committees than by the 
House. But the main. objects and the admitted results 
of this proposal are: First, to increase the power of the 
Executive ; and, secondly, to control the time and oppor- 
tunities of the private members in the House itself. 
*% * * 

MINISTERIAL despotism is also the spirit of the “ Re- 
Election of Ministers Bill’’ whose second reading was 
driven through the House last Monday. Vainly did Mr. 
Bonar Law attempt to evade this interpretation, and 
insisted that re-election was intended as a check on the 
House and not upon the Government. Sir D. Maclean 
very properly insisted upon the importance of this order 
of bye-elections as a test of public confidence in the 
Government. He cited the case of the present Govern- 
ment which might in five years’ time be called upon to 
reconstruct itself from a Coalition into a Party Govern- 
ment. “Could anyone deny that in such circumstances 
it would be right and proper that a number of bye- 
elections should take place in order to test the feeling of 
the public with regard to that change?’’ It deserves 
notice that the rejection of this just measure of Parlia- 
ment was moved by Mr. Bottomley, and seconded by Mr. 
Billing. 

*% * * 

WE regret to report an attempt to assassinate 
M. Clemenceau. He was fired at by a young French 
anarchist, named Cottin, as his car was leaving his 
famous house in the Rue Franklin. We are afraid that 


his injuries cannot be dismissed as slight. He was 
wounded in three places, once in the shoulder. 


M. Clemenceau has been a great soldier of France, and 
it is tragic that he have been struck 
by a Frenchman, after risking his life in 
countless journeys to the trenches where the battle 
of France was being fought. His personality, his wit, 
his undying fame as a journalist, commemorated in his 
wonderful crusade for Dreyfus in the “Aurore,’’ his inces- 
sant campaigns for the early Republic, and finally his 
triumphant rally of the fighting spirit of France, imaged 
in his vigorous soul and unshrinking courage, have made 
him the chief militant figure of his time and his country. 
For the statesmanship of the peace he was less fitted. 
But it is fair to say that though he did not greet he 
League of Nations with enthusiasm, he accepted it with 
resignation, and has personally put no obstacles in the 
path of Anglo-American policy. 


should 
down 


% * * 

Mucu the most distinguished of Colonial statesmen 
has passed away in Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the greatest of 
French Canadians. The two great features of his 
character and policy were moderation and a capacity to 
unite large principles in policy with fine temper in 
government. He was essentially a Liberal—he led the 
Canadian Liberal Party for over twenty years—perhaps 
the most distinctively and persistently Liberal of all our 
Colonial statesmen. To the last, though an ardent 
supporter of the war, he refused conscription. He 
maintained Free Trade, but was willing to link it with 
the policy of preferences to British trade; he was strong 
for the Imperial bond, but he divined the necessity of 
an economic understanding with the United States. His 
policy on the whole remains. Himself the monument and 
the reward of Liberal statesmanship in Canada, he 
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never forgot its lesson or betrayed its teaching. He 
was French in demeanor and in native grace of bear- 
bearing ; British in the spirit and intention of his policy. 
The Empire may well be proud of such a son; Liberalism 
of such a disciple. 


+ * * 


The Protectionists in the House and country, like the 
other “ profiteers,’’ are not letting the grass grow under 
their feet. The most flagrant example, of course, is the 
action of the “ agricultural interests ’’ in seeking to main- 
tain the exorbitant subsidies for wheat, threatened 
by the pouring in of huge surplus supplies from 
the United States and Argentine. In reply to Mr. 
Gwynne, who wants protection against the “dumping ”’ 
of fercign fruit and vegetables (probably from our Ally, 
France), Mr. Bridgman replied that the Board of Agri- 
culture “would continue their endeavours to ensure 
equitable treatment for British growers.’’ So much for 
the people’s food. Sir Norton Griffiths wants legislation 
* to protect the incandescent mantle industry and its raw 
materials.’’ The answer is that this is “ forming part of 
a general question of the policy that is to be adopted,”’ 
coupled with an assurance that “adequate supplies of 
monozite sand deposits of India ’’ should be “ secured to 
British manufacturers.” Meanwhile the necessary war 
restrictions are being continued so as to enable the holders 
of paper and other goods, large foreign stocks of which 
are now available, to market their own stocks at extrava- 
gant prices before the outside supplies are let in. The 
consumer groans. But he is impotent against the Gov- 
ernment of his creation. 


» * * 


Ir would be unwise, as we point out elsewhere, to 
be too sanguine about the prospects of the National 
Industrial Conference which the Government has sum- 
moned for next Thursday. Huge composite Conferences, 
representing widely divergent interests and points of 
view, are never well suited to the arguing out of complex 
questions, and, in the absence of any detailed intimation 
of the proposals which the Government means to bring 
before the Conference, it is difficult to see how much 
progress can be made. At best, the Conference may 
serve as a useful starting-point for future experiments 
in industrial representation, and may even lead to the 
creation of a standing body in the form of a Parliament 
of Industry ; but it will certainly not, by itself, provide 
a way out of our present troubles. It may lead to a 
postponement of drastic action ; but it will at most only 
provide a breathing-space of which the Government 
must avail itself to find some way out of the immediate 
difficulties. The Government should make up its mind, 
once and for all, on the question of nationalization of 
mines and railways, and of the power to be accorded to 
the trade unions under national ownership. These ques- 
tions, at least equally with that of the hours of labor, are 
at the bottom of the present trouble. 


* * * 


Tue Miners’ Federation has taken its ballot on the 
question of a strike, and there can be little doubt that 
in the result an overwhelming majority of the votes is in 
favor of a stoppage. Sir Robert Horne’s rather un- 
dignified little squabble about the form of the ballot- 
paper did nothing to help matters from the Government’s 
point of view, the more especially as a Sunday Coalitionist 
organ (widely read still in Labor circles) got his letter 


badly mixed up with an anti-strike manifesto issued by 





the National Demccratic Party, and printed as a part of 
the former a flamboyant.paragraph appealing to the 
miners to vote against a strike. The printing of the 
Goverament’s reply to the miners in the advertisement 
columns of the Press, not in itself an unwise step, would 
have been fairer and better if the Government had 
printed the miners’ statement of their case as well as its 
own reply. To print merely the demands and the Govern- 
ment reply was to convey a one-sided impression ; and, if 
the Government is to embark in newspaper controversy at 
advertisement rates with the taxpayers’ money, it ought 
at all events to preserve a strict impartiality. It is 
presumed that the miners will attend next Thursday’s 
Industrial Conference ; but it must be remembered that 
they attended the first day’s sitting of the Treasury 
Conference in 1915, and then came away, refusing to bé 
bound by any decision taken in that heterogeneous 
assembly. On this occasion as well, they will very likely 
prefer to negotiate alone. Probably, before any actual 
stoppage takes place, there will be a great deal more 
negotiations between the miners and the Government, 


* % * 


Tue feeling shown at the meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of the Triple Alliance shows that there is no 
desire to force on drastic action. The Transport 
Workers, who have rejected arbitration, seem to have 
reached a deadlock in their negotiations with the port 
employers ; but it is a hopeful sign that a further meeting 
has been arranged for the beginning of March. No news 
is yet to hand of the progress of the conferences between 
the Government and the railway trade unions; but no 
news is good news, in so far as it shows that there is as 
yet ro deadlock. The industries outside the Triple 
Alliance are now mostly in negotiation on the hours ques- 
tion. The building workers, like the cotton operatives 
and the general workers, are asking for a 44-hour week, 
while the engineering and shipbuilding trades are still 
at sixes and’ sevens as a result of their disagreement about 
the 47-hours week recently inaugurated. Unless some 
general settlement is arrived at, it is more than probable 
that all these various sets of demands will come to a head 
at once. In the United States, we notice that in case 
after case the War Labor. Board is granting an eight- 
hours day. Surely it is time we had a general maximum 
day of eight hours on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the building trades is still increas- 
ing. There could not be a more damning revelation 
of our unpreparedness for reconstruction. Of course, it 
is plain that private building, except for the larger type 
of house. cannot be expected to revive with the cost of 
constructicn at its present level. But it has been evident 
from the beginning that this would be the position, and 
it is therefore only an additional reason why the Govern- 
ment should have had its housing plans in full readiness 
to begin when the necessary labor and materials 
Instead, we are still put off with 
vague talk about a future Housing Bill, and meanwhile 
the owners of existing property are using all sorts of 
devices for dodging the Rents Restriction Act, the cry 


became available. 


for houses is going up from every section of the popula- 
tion, and—the building workers are unemployed. — It 
appears that in the “ new heaven ’’ which has been pro- 


mised to us after the war there will not be “ many 
mansions,”’ 
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Politics and Affairs, 


SOCIETY OF NATIONS OR HOLY ALLIANCE? 


Ir is no wonder that the draft proposal for a League of 
Nations to which the representatives of fourteen nations 
put their signatures last week should have been greeted 
with a round of applause the world over. Every war- 
stricken people has come to see in the idea of a peaceable 
Society of Nations the one star of hope in the blackness 
of the night. All waited with deep anxiety to see how 
its great American champion would fare in his struggle 
with the powers of reaction and of unbelief in Europe. 
Mr. Wilson’s pean of last Saturday, followed by the 
acclamations of the statesmen of the great and small 
Allies at Paris, have carried everywhere the conviction 
that the fight for this great ideal has been won and the 
foundation of pacific internationalism well and truly laid. 
Before such universal satisfaction and applause even the 
most hardy Chauvinism has bowed its head. The general 
verdict is that Mr. Wilson has, in the familiar language 
of his countrymen, ‘‘ made good.”’ 

Almost all the services with which supporters have 
accredited a League of Nations are duly incorporated in 
this plan. Almost all the perils and the stumbling blocks 
appear to have been averted and avoided. The League 
is to be no close corporation, but is to open its arms to 
all peoples who approach it with reliable credentials. 
Fruitful co-operation is made compatible with the 
retention of full sovereignty. Ample and appropriate 
adjustments are made for the équality of sovereign states 
in a House of Delegates and the well-tempered authority 
of the great States to whom are entrusted the cperative 
functions of the Executive Council. All the well-known 
provisions for the equitable settlement of disputes are 
there, the Court of Arbitration, and presently a Judicial 
Tribunal for dealing with judiciable cases, and processes 
of inquiry and conciliation for differences of policy 
unsuited to more rigorous processes of law or arbitration. 
Strict covenants are to secure the needed delay for the 
arbitration or inquiry, and to secure the full protection 
of the League for any member who complies with the 
award or the recommendation of the League Courts 
against any member who refuses to comply. Other 
excellent provisions are made for this protection or 
safeguarding of lower races against exploitation, 
where they come under the egis of the League, 
for securing a human international standard for labor, 
and for full publicity and revision for treaties. Past 
obligations inconsistent with the principles of the League 
are to be cancelled. Armaments are to be restricted and 
controlled, a full supervision of all military (and naval ?) 
preparations is to be exercised by the League, and 
private enterprise in the manufacture and exportation 
of munitions is formally condemned, if not forbidden. 

This admirable array of pacific and constructive 
internationalism seems to support the most sanguine 
expectations of the new era. Indeed, a good deal of 
surprise has been shown at the surrender of the French 
and Italian hard-shell Nationalists. Have they 
experienced a change of heart under the persuasive 
evangelism of Mr. Wilson and General Smuts? Are 





the rulers of the earth genuinely converted to inter- 
nationalism? Before we are entitled to give a confident 
answer to these questions, it is necesary to look with 
closest scrutiny into the structure and composition of the 
League, to which these powers are entrusted. Now, we 
must frankly admit that the result of such a scrutiny 
is extremely disconcerting. The League is branded at its 
birth by the marks not of impartial internationalism but 
of a war alliance. The speeches at its opening ceremony 
indicate that it is the product of the five great War 
Allies, and the fourteen signatures attached are exclu- 
sively those of States whose union was formed, not for 
the good government of the world, but for the successful 
conduct of war. 

Now, it was quite natural that the early discussion 
of the great project should be carried on among these 
associated Powers. But it is of the most urgent 
and obvious importance that the project itself should not 
carry on into history the taint of war-origin, identifying 
the League with the partiality of a War Alliance. But 
an examination of the composition and powers 
of the proposed League shows this war-element 
pervading the design. Not only is the League 
partial in its membership, it is undemocratic 
in its representation and its apportionment of 
powers. Nor is it open to the adhesion of all civilized 
States willing to sign its Covenants, but only to those 
expressly ‘‘ invited ’’ by the. War Allies. A formal 
equality is accorded to the member-States in the consti- 
tution of the Lower House of Delegates. But to this 
House no really determinant powers are apparently 
assigned, except the right to elect’ new applicants by a 
two-thirds majority and the duty of inquiring into non- 
judiciable issues, if the parties choose to invite it 
to do so. All the really critical judgments 
appear to be left exclusively in the hands of the 
Executive Council, who appoint the permanent Secre- 
tariat, into whose hands the actual administration of the 
League must fall. It is this Council that summons 
disputants and controls the processes of settling disputes, 
sets up a Court of International Justice, promulgates 
the awards and recommendations, and wields all powers 
for giving effect to them, including the delicate functions 
of employing economic and, in the last resort, military 
force. Though in many instances the loose drafting of 
the scheme speaks of action to be taken by the League, 
the context generally makes it plain that for such 
purposes the Council 1s the League. The draft preserves 
a discreet silence on the quite vital issue of the appoint- 
ment of a Mandatory Power. But it must be 
inferred that this function also falls on the Council to 
which the definition of the powers to be exercised by a 
Mandatory is expressly assigned. 

It is, therefore, evident that the real government of 
the League is vested in this Council. Now this body 
is to consist of nine members, five appointed by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the United States, and Japan, 
the other four selected by the House of Delegates. This 
means that the War Allies, under the style of the 
Great Powers, are to be a permanent majority in the 
control of the League. If, in the future, Germany and 
Russia are permitted to enter, they enter a League made 
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and manned by their late enemies, upon terms, not of 
equality with “the big Five,” but with the smaller 
States entitled among them to choose four members of 
the Council. Now this amounts to a perpetuation of the 
War Alliance in the constitution of the League. And in 
other provisions of the draft this same war-motif is 
explicitly displayed. It stamps partiality of treatment 
wherever it moves. The language of the Draft upon 
disarmament is vague. But the speech of M. Bourgeois 
last week makes it manifest that no equal standard of 
reduction is intended. ‘‘ There are special dangers for 
countries like France, Belgium, Serbia, and the New 
States in process of formation’’ which are to secure for 
them “stronger systems of defence and possibly also 
stronger armaments.’’ Equally significant is the applica- 
tion of the mandatory principle. Here the war-brand 
appears again. If this principle is designed to secure aid 
and protection for the subject and backward peoples, 
why is its operation confined “to those colonies and 
territories which as a consequence of the late war have 
ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
previously governed them’’? Why is the “ principle ”’ 
not extended to the African protectorates of Belgium, 
France, Portugal, and Britain? Why is the “ spoils of 
victory ’’ principle set to qualify the higher principle 
of international obligation for the government of 
weaker peoples? This bias is carried into more 
detail when the mandatory powers over “territories 
such as South-West Africa and certain of the State Pacific 
Islands’’ are virtually nullified) by converting these 
‘ spoils ’’ into “integral portions of the so-called ‘“ man- 
datory State ’’—7.e., South Africa, Australasia and 
Japan. How France interprets the uses of the League is 
indicated by the statement of M. Klotz, the French 
Finance Minister, the first plank of whose policy is “ to 
demand from the enemy payment for the whole of his 
debt, and require guarantees for its payment, and to 
create a permanent section of the League of Nations 
so as to carry out an Inter-Ally Eutente policy.’ Thus 
France pro} oses to make the League the bailiff of France, 
much in the spirit in which a French journalist suggested 
that its first duty was to cut down the German woods 
and supply France with what is wanting in the supply 
of her timber. 

It has generally been recognized that equality of 
economic opportunity would be the strongest safeguard 
for the future peace of the world. In this draft it is not 
even secured for the whole of the mandatory areas, much 
less for the general body of subject territories of the con- 
tracting powers. Freedom of transit and “ equitable,’’ 
not equal, treatment is laid down for the general 
commerce of members of the League. But apparently it is 
only for the ex-German colonies of Africa that the “Open 
Door”’ is prescribed. Again, international law is 
specified in the preamble as one of the objects of the 
League. But no provision is laid down for its codification 
or extension. The tightness of the constitution of the 
League is expressed in the final Article requiring the 
assent of the entire membership of the Council and three- 
fourths of the delegate States to all amendments. And, 
worse still, no kind of popular representative 
element, no assembly for debate or consideration, no 











“voice of the people’’ is allowed to obtrude on the 
deliberations of Ministers and officials. 

We strongly urge that, when this draft goes forward 
for revision, these inherent vices may be excised. The 
proposal, as it stands, is less an international League 
than a new Holy Alliance, drawn upon war-lines, and 
resting on the unstable basis of a War Alliance. If it 
were to go through in its present shape, it would in all 
probability entail a permanent exclusion of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, the emergence of a new Balance of 
Power in Europe, and the blasting of the hope of re- 
civilization. We cannot believe that Mr. Wilson will 
accept or get his countrymen to accept the war-scarred 
features of this compact as embodying the spirit 
of Peace and Justice to which he has paid such 
lofty and disinterested homage. This is not a Society of 
Nations. It is a renewal of the Entente: a pact of 
victorious Power. 





THE QUESTION OF POSEN. 


THE clause in the new armistice terms by which German 
troops are forbidden to advance against the Poles in the 
province of Posen has abruptly directed attention to the 
obscure and unsolved problem of Poland. It is a problem 
upon which an unbiassed and objective judgment has 
always been singularly hard to obtain ; to obtain one now 
is impossible. It may be that the commission of inquiry 
may do something to illuminate the obscurity, which has 
lately been intensified a thousandfold by the propaganda 
of the more extreme Polish parties, to whose efforts no 
inconsiderable portion of the recent imaginary alarms 
concerning an unrepentant and unweakened Germany is 
due. The mere fact that the Polish correspondent of 
the only Liberal daily newspaper in London has ‘un- 
consciously become the mouthpiece of Polish chauyinism 
affords some indication of the difficulties in the way of 
forming an intelligent opinion upon this vital subject. 
The encouragement of the extreme Polish claims ‘by 
French policy merely because they are extreme, on the 
ground (frankly avowed by M. Pichon) that France 
naturally supports a nation which wishes to weaken 
Germany, worse confounds confusion. 

From the standpoint of international legality the 
Polish clause of the new Armistice terms is indefensible. 
Pending the signature of the treaty of peace, the 
German Government is sovereign within the old frontiers 
of the German Empire, except in those districts formally 
occupied by the Allied armies under the original 
Armistice terms. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
legality has comparatively little to do with the case. It 
was to be expected that the Poles, who had suffered so 
long under the intolerable Prussian rule in the province 
of Posen, would assert themselves, and take possession, if 
they could, of what was their own, and perhaps con- 
siderably more The fact that they were able to seize the 
greater part of the province without any considerable 
armed force to aid them is a fairly convincing proof 
that the movement was popular. The Polish advance 
began to slow down when it reached districts where the 
Poles were indisputably in a minority. There the move- 
ment of resistance in its turn became popular, for the 
Germans on their side have hitherto had no reliable army 
able to manceuvre on enemy ground. Roughly, it may 
be said that the bulk of the fighting which has taken 
place in Posen during the last, month has consisted of 
unwarrantable and, for the most part, unsuccessful 
attacks made by the Poles upon predominantly German 
districts. For weeks they have been seriously threaten- 
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ing Bromberg and Scheidemiihl, but in vain. Both sides 
have been prevented from making use of military 
reinforcements large enough to change the essential 
nature of the conflict, which has remained an opposition 
of popular movements. On the one side the mobile 
Polish forces have been claimed by the necessity to defend 
Congress Poland against the Bolshevik advance; on the 
other the enforced demobilization and internal collapse 
of the German Army has hitherto prevented anything 
more ambitious than local defence. 

The tendency has therefore been to create a 
“natural ”’ line of demarcation between the Poles and the 
Germans. The line is not indeed altogether natural. It 
favors the Poles rather than the Germans, no doubt 
owing to the superior force which enthusiasm, born of 
unexpected victory, has given the Poles. But it must be 
admitted that the non-Socialist German press has been 
inclined to exaggerate the German misfortune. The 
outcry with regard to the city of Posen cannot be justified 
simply because there happens to be a German majority 
there. That majority is in the main the deliberate 
creation of the old Prussian Government, which concen- 
trated the army of officials necessary to administer, with 
inconceivable harshness, a fundamentally disaffected 
population in the capital town. The German majority in 
Posen is essentially an artificial majority, and, although 
the hardships of the German population may be real 
enough, it is insignificant in comparison with the secular 
sufferings of the Prussian Poles. One cannot therefore 
take the German pretence of injury very seriously ; and 
the alarms with which the German press has been filled 
are designed rather to encourage voluntary enlistment 
into a force for the defence of indisputably German 
territory such as Bromberg, or the more questionable, 
but vitally important, West Prussian fortress of Thorn. 

Thus, while the Germans were certainly within their 
legal rights in attempting to re-establish German 
sovereignty throughout the province, it was undesirable 
in the extreme that they should undertake an offensive 
expedition for that purpose. In spite of the collapse of 
the German armies, moreover, the odds would have been 
unequal. The volunteer regiments which have been 
formed for the defence of the German east frontier may 
not be very numerous, but they consist of first-class 
troops, and are relatively well supplied with munitions. 
The formal legality of a German offensive against the 
Poles was irrelevant; it would have been a moral 
impossibility, no matter how extravagant may be some of 
the Polish claims, or how indefensible some of their 
recent attacks upon German territory. Nor, on the other 
hand, was it really practical policy to endeavor to 
persuade the Poles to restore the status quo ante as a 
merely provisional measure, pending the final decisions 
embodied in the treaty of peace. One of the peculiarities 
of the German Revolution is that the machinery of the old 
bureaucratic Government has remained to all intents 
and purposes intact. The consequent stability of the 
local administration has been extraordinarily valuable 
for the truly German parts of Germany; but its reten- 
tion in the districts in which a non-German population 
predominated was out of the question. Precisely in the 
province of Posen the Prussian Beamtentum had been of 
the most intolerant and aggressive kind. Even though 
the Prussian law of expropriation had for some time 
past been a dead letter, owing to the stubborn passive 
resistance of the Poles, the ordinary course of Prussian 
administration was biassed with 
anti-Polish tendency that nothing less than 
a clean sweep of the old functionaries would 
have made it possible to maintain the status quo ante. 
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The Provisional Socialist Government, which could not 
even replace the old officials in German Germany, could 
not contemplate employing its best administrators in a 
province of which the greater portion was bound to be 
detached from the Empire by the final peace. It was 
thus both inevitable that the Prussian Poles should take 
the law into their own hands, and impossible that the 
Allies should bring pressure upon the Poles to restore an 
administrative system against which the Socialists in the 
old Reichstag had never ceased to protest. 

Early in February an attempt was made to reach 
a temporary settlement by direct negotiation between 
the Germans and the Poles in Berlin. The Germans 
took up the purely formal position that German 
sovereignty must be maintained, and they proposed an 
armistice on condition that there should be no armed 
Polish formations within the German frontier. On the 
other hand, they claimed complete freedom to employ 
German formations to re-establish their own rule. On 
such a basis the negotiations were doomed to failure. It 
is perhaps difficult to blame the Germans, whose chief 
anxiety was to avoid countenancing an accomplished 
fact. But it would have been better for them if they 
had recognized that not all things which are lawful are 
expedient. If they had consented to negotiate con- 
cerning a temporary line of demarcation, a tolerable 
solution might have been reached, seeing that, even 
according to the German account, the Poles, represented 
by their famous leader Korfantz, took the reasonable 
line of admitting the legality of the German claim, while 
pointing out that it was impossible to enforce. 

When these negotiations had failed, there was an 
eminently strong case for Allied intervention. There 
could be nothing more than a formal objection to the 
Allies fixing a line of demarcation, provided that they 
compelled the Poles as well as the Germans to respect 
it. The real question was how the line should be drawn. 
The “natural”’ line which had been established by the 
equilibrium of the opposing forces was, as we haye said, 
distinctly favorable to the Poles, who were, for instance, 
on February 6th making attacks southwards close to the 
Posen-Silesia frontier upon indisputably German terri- 
tory. A rough-and-ready method of establishing a fair 
line would therefore have been to declare a zone of, say, 
ten miles beyond the position of the German outposts 
neutral, and while compelling the Polish forces to 
evacuate it, to forbid the German forces to enter it. 
Instead of this, the Allied High Command improved the 
Polish position, notably in the direction of Berlin, by 
including for instance the German district which lies 
about the purely German town of Biinbaum. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that. the line drawn 
by the Allies secures the whole province of West Prussia 
to the Germans, and thereby relieves them of their great 
anxiety lest the fortress of Thorn should fall into Polish 
hands. In the same way Bromberg and Scheidemiihl 
are safeguarded. 

If, as the later reports indicate, the Allied High 
Command has admitted certain German claims for the 
rectification of line particularly in the west, it does 
not seem that any serious objection can be taken to the 
settlement. The necessity of imposing a modus vivendi 
was obvious. The Poles would have been in no position 
to withstand an attack made by trained troops under the 
efficient command of Hindenburg. The greater portion 
of the Polish troops, under the ex-Russian General 
Dambor-Musmitzky, is now seriously engaged in the 
effort to ward off the Bolshevik attack from the east. 
We have no sympathy with the extreme Polish claims, 
and still less with the French support of them, And we 
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consider that the anti-Jewish activities of the Poles have 
been detestable. But the Germans have only themselves 
to thank if the Poles in Posen refuse to submit to their 
administration for a day longer than they are compelled 
to. In the other conflicts in which the Poles are engaged, 
against the Ukrainians and the Lithuanians for example, 
the balance of democratic sympathy is undoubtedly with 
their opponents, who are the oppressed, against the Poles 
who are their oppressors. Pcsen is a case,apart. There 
the Poles have had to submit to a secular tyranny 
directed, not as in Tzaristic Russia against all subject 
peoples indiscriminately, but against them alone. 
Against their natural revulsion such legal formalism 
cannot stand. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 


In deciding to summon a National Convention of 
Employers and Trade Unionists the Government has 
availed itself of an obvious chance of at least. temporary 
escape from a very difficult situation. This is not to say 
that the idea of a Convention of Employers and Trade 
Unionists by any means meets the case of the public, 
which is seriously wondering where it comes in when 
economic matters are under discussion. Nor is it to 
say that the Government will find it easy either to secure 
a really representative gathering, or to get a binding 
decision which will satisfy the various interests con- 
cerned. The mere decision to call a Convention does not 
carry us very far. It all depends what the Convention 
represents, and what attitude the Government means to 
adopt towards it. 

Clearly the Government is very seriously to blame 
for not having summoned it months ago. Everyone who 
possesses any real understanding of industrial questions 
has known for many months, if not for years, that in 
all the principal industries the trade unions have been 
busily formulating their National Programmes, and that 
the conclusion of hostilities would at once be followed 
by the presentation of these programmes in the form of 
demands; and, moreover, that: these demands would be 
unco-ordinated and to some extent accidental. This 
situation should surely have been taken in hand as soon 
as it had become clearly defined. Before programmes 
had been converted into actual demands, and long before 
the threat of strikes had become common, the Govern- 
ment should have summoned an Industrial Convention 
in which the claims of the trades could have been 
co-ordinated, and a general programme put forward. 
Instead of that, the policy of hope and drift, which has 
caused most of the mischief during the war, left the 
claims of labour unexamined, and the task of reorganiz- 
ing the nation’s dismantled industries to the care of 
chance. 

During, and even before, the war, there has been 
growing a practice of legislation of bargaining between 
the Government and the interests directly concerned in 
any particular measure. Before a Bill is discussed in 
Parliament its clauses are debated in _ private 
between representatives of the Government and of the 
interests, and an agreeméiit or a compromise is reached. 
The Bill embodying this compromise is then passed on 
to the Houses of Parliament, with strict orders to force 
it without substantial change. If the Government gives 
the word, a House of Commons like the present one can 
be relied upon to pass almost any measure by a huge 
majority. The effect is that the point of view of the 
general public is ignored, and that the measures passed 
represent a compromise between the Government and 








the interests, based on the distribution of economic 
power among the parties concerned. 

We do not say that this will be the case with next 
Thursday’s Industrial Convention ; but there is a grave 
risk of it, especially if the Convention is successful. 
The Government’s inclination will no doubt be 
to thrust off the making of a decision upon the 
employers and workers’ representatives, and | to 
endeavour to transfer responsibility for the industrial 
situation on to the shoulders of others. It cannot so 
evade its responsibility. It is emphatically the duty 
of the Government not morely to bring the parties 
together, but itself to suggest the solution of the diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Government 
has prepared its case to place before the Convention, 
and that its case includes a full programme of proposals 
for dealing with the present emergency. There are 
clearly at least four problems of the first magnitude for 
which the Government must be prepared to offer a 
solution. First, stands the question of hours of labor. 
That can only be dealt with by the passage of 
a general Eight Hours’ Act, prescribing a maximum 
eight hours’ day for all trades, and leaving the details 
to be adjusted in each industry by special machinery. 
The question of the normal day must be settled for 
all trades; for it is the head and forefront of 
the present unrest. A general eight hours’ day 
will not, of course, settle the claim of the miners 
for seven hours (for that is what their Six Hours’ Day 
really means, just as the Eight Hours’ Day which most 
of them have at present really means nine hours); but 
it will provide a general basis on which particular claims 
can be adjusted. 

Secondly, there is the question of unemployment, 
whether due to demobilization or not. It is now two 
years since a Government Committee began drawing up 
a scheme for dealing with unemployment after the war ; 
but neither that scheme nor any other has yet seen the 
light. The King’s Speech the other day announced 
that the Government proposed to take steps to 
diminish unemployment—a far better thing than reliev- 
ing it when it has occurred. The Convention affords 
the Government an opportunity of explaining clearly 
and exactly what they propose to do about unemploy- 
ment—both for its prevention and for the maintenance 
of the unemployed. There can be no peace in industry 
until the problem of unemployment has been solved. 

Third, there is the question of wages. The Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act, which was passed in 
November, lasts only for six months, and therefore 
expires in May. It was intended as a temporary measure 
to tide over the period of dislocation, and to last until 
more permanent methods of dealing with wages, either by 
direct negotiation or by the establishment of new Trade 
Boards, could be got into full working order. It is now 
clear that nothing will have been done by May to regulate 
wages on a permanent basis, and that, as the dislocation 
of industry will still exist, the lapse of regulation will 
certainly lead to an immense crop of labor disputes. The 
Government must therefore promise at once both a 
further extension of the temporary Act, and permanent 
methods of regulation. 

Fourth, there is nationalization. Both the miners 
and the railwaymen are pressing most strongly that the 
services in which they work should be nationally owned 
and publicly administered under a system which will give 
the workers, both centrally and’ locally, a real share in 
control. The sale of the Government’s industrial 
property——factories, ships, shipyards, and the rest—has 
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created a very bad impression, both among the general 
public and in the ranks of labor. The announcement of 
the Government’s intention to nationalize the railways, 
followed by the categorical assertion of Lord Claud 
Hamilton that it has no such intention, has deepened the 
feeling of suspicion. So far the attitude of the Govern- 
ment appears to be that of having no policy at all upon 
these vital questions, and of viewing proposals for 
nationalization with bland surprise, as if they were the 
most novel suggestions in the world. Yet it is clear that 
one of the first things which the members of the Industrial 
Convention will want to know is what the Government’s 
policy is with regard to the nationalization of industry. 

It is not only urgent that the Government should 
come to the Convention prepared with a full answer to 
these four questions and to others like them: it is no less 
important that these answers should be given full and 
immediate publicity, both in order that the delegates 
may have an opportunity of thinking them over, and 
preparing their comments in advance, and also that the 
general public may have an opportunity for criticism 
before important decisions are finally taken. It is of 
vital concern that the whole of the Convention’s pro- 
ceedings should be public in the fullest sense, and that 
criticism from outside should be welcomed and taken into 
account. 

This is the more necessary because of the difficulty 
of making the Convention a truly representative body. 
It should not be difficult to make it fairly representative 
of the employers, who are well organized in most cases ; 
but there is a danger that the more progressive elements 
among the employers may be seriously under-represented. 
On the workers’ side, the problem is far more difficult. 
Whether invitations go to Whitley Councils and Recon- 
struction Committees or to trade unions directly, the 
effect is likely to be a purely official representation 
consisting almost wholly of full-time officers of the unions 
concerned. This will not, especially in such industries 
as engineering, secure a_ real. reflection of the 
views of the workers. At the same time, an un- 
official conference is almost impossible, and it is therefore 
only possible to hope that the trade-union delegations 
will in all cases include district as well as national 
representatives, and that the Government has suggested 
this to the unions in issuing the invitations. It is not 
easy to improvise suddenly the machinery of an Industrial 
Parliament, and it is certainly very doubtful whether 
the body which meets next Thursday will be able to 
command the confidence which is necessary if its 
suggestions are to be accepted. The miners, for instance, 
are likely to accept nothing until it has been ratified by 
their own Conference, or, if their Conference so decides, 
by a ballot vote. Other unions will probably adopt the 
same attitude, while it is entirely unknown how far the 
employers’ representatives will be prepared to commit 
themselves and their fellow-employers. 

It would, therefore, be unwise to hope for too much 
from the Convention. It has many difficulties in its 
way, and of these we may suppose that the 
Government is fully conscious. Its principal use is 
to afford a breathing-space, to avoid precipitate action, 
to give the Government a chance of formulating 
and publishing a comprehensive policy of industrial 
reconstruction, and to make clear to everybody what are 
the real issues involved. Whether or not it will prove to 
be the forerunner of a permanent Parliament of Industry 
it is impossible to say. But it is at least evident that a 
body hastily convoked under present conditions can be 
at best a rough approximation to a body really 
representative of industry. Both the public and the 








workers show every inclination to give the proposal a 
fair trial, and Labor will certainly suspend action until 
the Convention has met. That is as much as we have any 
right to expect. 





THE CONFERENCE AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


Parts, if not exactly the city of one’s youth and one’s 
dreams, is at least the centre of the activity that youth 
loves. The central movement, indeed, is somewhat 
restricted. It begins in the neighborhood of the Etoile 
and ends somewhere about the Quai d’Orsay. I suppose 
there are still poets in Paris. But I did not discover 
them, perhaps because they dwell so near the roofs, and 
perhaps also because there are so many politicians. They 
and their supporting generals, orderlies, _ staffs, 
spies, dragomans,- journalists, specialists, inter- 
preters, secretaries, and lady typists fill the 
hotels, the restaurants, and the “ Métro.’’ To a 
stranger’s eye they appear to be of all nationalities, 
of many uniforms and decorations, and of an infinite 
variety of opinions concerning their business and each 
other. One topic, indeed, unites them. Confronted with 
the problem of how their clients are to survive the waste 
of the war, they all agree to lay the ensuing cost on 
the same involuntary guest. The Boche pays all. The only 
point of difference arises as to the order of presenting 
the accounts. Till that is settled, Paris keeps hotel for 
them all, and keeps it extremely well and at a 
fairly satisfactory ‘‘ bénéfice ’’ for herself. 

In so many-colored a vision, it is difficult to attain 
a point of unity. Is it the Conference? If I could 
distinguish a governing force, or still better a mastering 
idea, springing from a compelling emotion or a clear and 
vnited conception of the future order of Europe, I would 
not willingly use such a word as distraction. But the 
complications of the Conference are not so easily 
resolved. Its body is so big that the directing brain 
hardly gets fed at all. Its thousand officials, distributed 
among a score of Commissions, work untiringly in the 
hutches assigned to them for labors that often 
lasts from dawn to midnight. Their work is 
zealous and thorough. How much of it ever reaches their 
chiefs, or the chiefs of those chiefs, or say the Big Three 
out of the Big Five who in some fashion control the final 
issue, I should not like to say. Three separate bodies, 
for example, are considering the all-important question 
of indemnities in the separate compartments of what 
Germany ought to pay, what she can pay, and how the 
payment shall be distributed. But their labors have not 
been related, nor do they touch the associated question of 
territorial changes. Some of the territorial problems 
again are the subject of more or less expert analysis. 
Others are not. Nor is there a sufficiently close connection 
between the exploring work pursued in the interests of 
the guiding Powers. The American and British officials, 
for example, work in fairly close association. No such 
link has as yet been formed between the French staffs 
and those of the two English-speaking Allies. And, 
finally, the procedure of the Commission is slow, 
terribly slow. Much time is lost in speeches, much in 
translation. The New Europe may mean well, but it 
marches ill. 

Imagine, therefore, whether the smaller or the 
smallest Powers have discovered a clearing-house for 
policies and ideas. Now and then they act together, 
as in resentment of M. Clemenceau’s snub to the 
little States. The intelligent watch they keep on 
each other’s dining tables leaves nothing to be 
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desired, and they have, I am afraid, had: a 
more or less common share in eliminating any popular 
element from the constitution of the League. And they 
show occasional signs of a desire to shelter under Mr. 
Wilson’s wing. But the “ problem ”’ of the small State is 
very far from solution. How can it be otherwise when 
only one kind of State is represented? The little hostile 
States are no more present in the flesh than are the 
large ones; and the one first-rate statesman whom the 
latter class has produced, and one of the dominating 
figures of the Conference, is a Greek, and of necessity 
pleads a particularist, if an excellent, case. Albania 
perishes without a word. Hungary, beset on all sides, 
is dumb. Many of the vague or the unregimented elements 
in New Europe find the door closed or half-closed on their 
needs. But if these nationalities are unheard, what 
becomes of the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination ? 
It is not easy for statesmen to dwell in the light of 
American idealism and yet to decide that Bulgaria’s 
fate can rightly be ‘determined’? by M. Venizelos, 
or that of the Dodecanese by Signor Sonnino. Nor to 
assume, with the bulk of the Parisian Press, the 
consent of Alsace-Lorraine to ‘‘ disannexion’’ from 
Germany and by the same mouth to refuse the 
union of Austrian-Germany with the new German 
Republic. 

It would be wise, therefore, to refrain from con- 
necting the Conference with any great single directing 
purpose. Such a purpose may conceivably emerge: it 
is not there to-day. And it would be dangerous Quix- 
otry to assume its existence before the material for it 
has taken shape. What, for example, is the mind of 
France in relation to the peace? One would expect to 
find it strongly distinguished both from the world-view 
of America and that of our own idealists. And so it is. 
‘‘ France,’ said one of her most enlightened statesmen 
to me, ‘‘ is practical. If the League of Nations will save 
her from the horrors of war, she will accept it ; if not, she 
has no use for it.’’ Through this individual and narrowly 
concentrated field of vision, France sees only the foe who 
has twice ravaged her territory, eaten into her 
youth, and threatened her existence as a State. Every 
testimony, official and non-official, that I could collect 
attests Germany’s utter lack of power to renew the con- 
flict, her poverty, her broken spirit, her complete 
moral prostration. Socialist delegates from the 
Peace Conference told me that they hardly recognized 
old acquaintances of pre-war days, so aged, 
so physically shrunken, and so disheartened were 
they; British officials from Berlin tell the 
same tale. 

Does France believe it? Not a whit. France 
simply will not realize that Germany is “ down and out,” 
and every movement of the sick and fallen Colossus stirs 
her fears afresh. German soldiers are being dis- 
banded much faster than those of the Allies, and there 
is an almost total lack of war material. But Foch sees 
3,000,000 prisoners ready to spring to arms, and for a 
day and a night Paris dreams of a stoppage in 
demobilization, and every chambermaid believes that the 
war will begin all over again. The Kaiser goes, and the 
new German Republic, fighting for its life, rallies the 
Moderates, takes in some of the old officials, and tackles 
Bolshevism as in his heart every French bourgeois wants 
to see it tackled. But French journalism discovers only 
the proof that in Germany nothing is changed, or ever 
will be. She is anti-Bolshevist because it is natural for 
the German to be absolutist. No Michelet hails the 
advent of a new child of Liberty, sprung from the 
fertile womb of the great Revolution. The day of 





Michelet is over ; and the ‘‘ Matin ’’ has only a sneer for 
the homely house-keeping of Madame Ebert. 

All this is the result of war—and such a war! 
—and we must expect to see its reflection in 


policy. ‘“‘France,’’ said a very distinguished 
observer of her mood to me, ‘wants to drive 
many horses in every direction at once.’’ She 


wants indemnities and reparation, large indemnities and 
much reparation, for she believes that Germany had a 
settled plan for wiping out her industries in the occupied 
zone. I did not gather as much from the report which 
M. Klotz published; a mere German tabulation of 
French industrialism in the North is hardly evidence of a 
design of total demolition. But there was some deliberate 
and wicked destruction ; the occupied area was certainly 
cleared of all the cows, so that the children have suffered 
cruelly for the want of milk. Any way, France 
insists, and rightly insists, on the restoration of her 
wrecked factories and workshops. Equally, she does not 
want Germany to have the start of her in the industrial 
race. But the Germany which pays indemnities must 
earn them ; and France declines to recognize this simple, 
urgent need of German, indeed of world industrialism. 
The French Nationalist thinks us selfish, and the Presi- 
dent an ideologue, a star-gazer,* because we would relax 
the blockade, and hurry up the definite peace. On dis- 
armament I believe Germany would go very far, much 
further, for example, than the official sketch of the 
League of Nations would go. Reduction of her forces to a 
militia on the Swiss pattern, complete and international 
control of armament firms, including Krupps,t+ were 
freely suggested at Berne as the German contribution 
to the cause of international peace. But Germany clings 
to territory, to colonies and to industrial opportunities. 
And France wants at least the first and the third. She 
has got Alsace-Lorraine and its great mineral wealth. 
I am convinced she will get the coalfields of the Sarre.{ 
And she resists the rationing of German industries until 
she herself, with these added resources, feels able to 
make her own full début in industrialism. The twilight 
of half-peace, half-war, is bad for her as for us. The 
twilight of fear is worse still. 

For, unfortunately, the generous, the refined, the 
intellectual soul of France has not entered into the 
constructive work of peace. It exists. Through her 
philosopher-historians, like MM. Aulard, Lavisse, 
Seignobos and their pupils, France could have made a 
rich contribution to the ground plan of a League of 
Nations. They are all partisans of the League. They 
all look to moral rather than material guarantees of the 
peace. But their services have not been asked for, and 
neither M. Bourgeois nor his almost unknown colleague 
have proved sufficient substitutes for them. French 
criticism of the detailed work of the Commission of the 
League has on the whole been singularly unhelpful, and 
the journalists’ attitude to Mr. Wilson has been more 
pronounced and less admirable still. The truth is that 
Nationalist France cannot yet think of peace, as some 
of the inheritors of her democracy, of her clear and pure 
thought for humanity, have begun to think of it. If 
she thinks of the League, it is as a kind of bum-bailiff 
for France. If she thinks of Germany, it is with the 
hope of so crushing her that, in Bernhardi’s phrase, she 
will never cross her path again. 





** Astrologist ”’ was the genial nickname of M. Giraud (Pertinax) 
in the ‘“‘ Echo de Paris.” = 

+ This is in almost complete agreement with a proposal of M. 
Painlevé, who told the corespondent of the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
and myself that he favored the introduction of international control 
staffs into all the great armament firms. 

{ M. Barrés has already discussed the soul of French Nationalism 
in this district, though the lady with the French soul happened to 
have resided for thirty-two years in Nancy. 
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In pursuit of this policy, she has estranged some 
friends she will need. And her coldness is partly, but by 
no means entirely, to blame for a disastrous change that 
has come over the project of the League of Nations. 
There was a moment of disillusion, even of bitterness, 
among the friends of the League when the official sketch 
appeared. The general origin and character of the 
scheme were apparent. With some additions by the 
President, the plan followed the lines of General Smuts’s 
famous pamphlet. But with one serious omission. The 
General Conference, the deliberative assembly, the 
Parliamentary principle, the admission that the League 
was not to be a mere thing of Cabinets and Secretariats, 
partial, secret, and purely official in origin and character 
—all this has disappeared. It was not for the want of 
pressing. General Smuts certainly pushed his whole 
plan ; at one moment a third and deliberative element was 
added to the scheme and the League. It fell 
through. The reason is obscure; it is variously 
stated, and I will not discuss it. Some changes 
did occur; for the proposal that the body of 
delegates should consist of the ambassadors of the capital 
in which the Conference sat dropped away. But the 
fact remains that though the body of the League 
remains, its soul has been left out, and even its ingenious 
mechanism is but a patched and a feebly-energised force. 
Great was the rejoicing of Nationalist France at the 
change. So the dreamer had become practical after 
all! His “ Covenant ’’ was no society of nations; it was a 
“pacte’’; and the “ pacte’”’ was the Entente all over 
again. So long as the Powers which had won the war 
together proposed to carry the military relation- 
ship into the peace, France could only rejoice. 
The Big Five would still rule; they would still exclude 
yermany (her inclusion is virtually impossible under 
existing terms), they alone would distribute ‘‘mandates,”’ 
varying them in each other’s favor; they would leave 
themselves economically free; (there is no free trade or 
anything like it in the draft scheme); they would not 
exclude profiteering in armaments; and acting on the old 
diplomatic theory of unanimous action, they would 
allow a single Power to break down their whole protec- 
tive system, reduce the control of the League to a pious 
resolution, and plunge the world afresh into war. 

All that suits militarism very well, and indeed some 
tint of half-heartedness was to be expected at the start of 
so great an adventure. But had not common humanity a 
right to expect some recompense for the loss of the mil- 
lions who have died in the war, the hundreds of millions 
who have suffered in it? It seems not. Behind locked 
loors, a handful of men are settling the peace. Behind 
locked doors, communicating with hundreds of se¢retarial 
cabinets, the same men will conduct the future policy of 
the world. No free voice of criticism, of judgment, or 
suggestion, will intervene. The Conference of Paris has 
given birth to a kind of standing Congress of Vienna, only 
without a German Talleyrand. There is not even a Tsar 
Alexander, for in a few months Mr. Wilson, the idealist, 
will have ceased to be President of the United States. All 
is Governmental—the Executive Council, the Delegates, 
the permanent Secretariat. The god-parent has set up 
his child with a great many pious resolutions, and 
given it a pretty christening robe to wear. Buta 
practical rule of life is wanting, and so are the spirits of 
pity and compunction which brought the League to birth. 
The peace which it will one day administer may 
endure, and in the process of the suns accomplish the end 
of justice. But in its present form it is more likely to 
produce the consummate injustice of the Greek sophist, in 


which the wrong-doer thinks to make himself most happy 





by making his victim most miserable. There is time to 
avert so lamentable an issue. But only one force can 
stay it. If the embryo of the League that has seen the 
light is to be shaped to any fine issue, the peoples and the 
Labor Parties of Europe who did not conceive it must 
come to the rescue of the statesmen who did. 

For meanwhile time presses, and France, with the 
rest of us, suffers from too much armistice and not 
enough peace. British and American policy has 
endeavored, with some success, to cut down the inter- 
vening period, and if only we had the perfectly 
disinterested view of our Western associate, the two 
countries might gradually work, in conjunction with the 
finer French mind, to a peace-conception of real worth. 
As the jars over Syria and Mesopotamia show, this is 
not our happy lot. It would have been better if they 
had been carried to a neutral atmosphere and softened 
there. The Conference should never have sat in Paris. 
France has suffered too much, and if Paris be not the 
best of France, it is her great nerve-centre, adjusted to 
a thousand delicate reactions. A neutral capital—Berne 
or Geneva or the Hague—would have been a better place 
of meeting. France could there have regained her sense 
of proportion. As it is, it is no kindness to her 
to disguise the fact that her pressing individualism— 
pressing here, pressing there—has cooled the enthusiasm 
of her greater allies. 

And how does she herself fare? Her people have 
lost much by the war; but much money has flowed 
into their tills. Only—there is the problem of prices. 
London knows nothing approaching it. At present the 
difficulty of Paris is how to live herself, and how to let 
the foreigner live. This he can do only if he consents to 
live on the theory that his income has been miraculously 
multiplied by three. For 300 per cent. is about the 
average estimate of the rise of prices in a normally 
costly city. I imagine that a salary of 200 francs a month 
before the war would have carried a worker about as 
far as 700 francs will carry him to-day. I omit the 
superfluities of hotel life, and of meals in first-class 
restaurants, or even of beds at £5 a night in much- 
frequented and over-packed hotels. But take the staple 
living of small French folk. Every one knows what a 
part the pot-au-feuw plays in the French household 
economy. Before the war, its usual ingredients cost (say 
for a small family of three persons) about a franc and a 
half. To-day the same food can only be bought for five 
francs. And everything has risen in proportion, in the 
poorer quarters no less (or little less) than in the rich. 
For example, a pair of child’s shoes cost forty francs. 
In 1913 a simple cotton blouse could be bought for three 
and a half francs; now twenty-five francs must be paid 
for the same kind of article. The under-cut of beef costs 
eight francs a lb.; eggs at one time rose to a franc 
each ; now they have cheapened. It is impossible to say 
that wages, though high, have risen so as to cover this 
enormous decline in the purchasing power of the thrifty 
French housewife. Add to this the serious condition of 
transport, the decline in population, in the virile and 
recuperative forces of this wonderful nation, and also 
the apparently insuperable problem of war-taxation 
Will France ever admit an adequate income 
tax? I doubt it. And if not, what? Her politicians 
have one answer to the question of fiscal solvency: 
“Germany will pay.” I certainly think that she should 
pay France and Belgium first; and I would add that 
the figure, whatever it is, will probably be the last 
measure of material reparation she will ever be able to 
fill. But then what will our politicians say ? 


H. W. M. 
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Life and Wetters. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


TuE signing of the armistice last Monday leading up to 
the final stage silenced the scaremongers who, in Paris 
and London, tried to make our flesh creep with alarums 
of war renewed. Their objects were almost too obvious, 
but now they are silenced, and their silence is like 
music sweet and unaccustomed. Froni the signature 
of an armistice prolonged until the peace, we may date 
the end of this war at all events. And so one is tempted 
to look back upon its hideous and amazing course, and 
to recall its terrific scenes, already growing dreamlike and 
confused. For myself, I naturally begin with that day 
when, as I traced the battle of Bachelor’s Walk in 
Dublin, a telegram told me that Austria had declared war 
upon Serbia and I was to go to Vienna or Belgrade. 
Three days later I was in Berlin listening to the cheering 
crowds as the Kaiser’s motor. dashed down the Linden, 
sounding the horn as of Barbarossa come to life. I was 
listening also to the crowds who much more loudly 
cheered the Crown Prince as more warlike than his 
father ; for every nation cheers for war at the beginning. 
Within a week of leaving Dublin, I was leaving Berlin 
in our Ambassador’s train, by his thoughtful invitation, 
while at every station the whole town or village populace 
stood waiting with trumpets and drums and all the 
accessories of a German band, and, though the trombone 
was blasting ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles ’’ 
into his ears through the open window, Sir Edward 
Goschen sat unmoved as a caged eagle when sparrows 
chatter round him. Then the sea; news that the 
‘“ Amphion ’’ had been sunk by a mine; news that Liége 
was checking the German advance; news that the 
incredible war had really begun. 

That was the beginning, and we must leave it to 
historians, imaginative writers, and poets to recall the 
events and passions of the five summers, including that 
first, and four appalling winters which made up the war. 
We can but briefly reflect on the associations 
bound up with such names as Mons, the Marne, 
the Aisne, Antwerp, Ypres, Coronel, the Falklands, 
the Dogger Bank, Neuve Chapelle, Gallipoli, 
the trampled plains and _ forests of Poland 
and the Russian frontiers, Loos, Salonika, Monastir, 
Verdun, Kut, Ismailia, Palestine, Bagdad, the Jutland 
coast, the Somme in 1916, Vimy Ridge, Messines, 
Passchendaele, Cambrai, and the names which marked 
the apparently shattering advance of the enemy’s hosts 
only eleven months ago. It was when the most shatter- 
ing blows of that advance had been struck—when the 
German was again across the Marne, was threatening to 
divide the Allied Armies at Amiens, and seemed almost 
to be driving our own armies huddled back upon the 
Channel coast—it was then that someone dared to ask 
Foch what he thought of the situation, and received the 
reply: “‘ I am very sorry for Ludendorff.’’ 

But we who had no knowledge of the scheme evolving 
in that calm and deliberate mind—we who waited week 
after week for the counterstroke which must: fall upon the 
enemy’s left flank across the Marne and Vesle, if only 
the Generalissimo had men enough to strike with—we had 
far other feelings than pity for Ludendorff. I suppose 
that the days from the end of last March to 
the middle of July were for us outsiders—and 
not only for the outsiders—the most anxious 
period of the whole war, not even excepting the 
weeks of the enemy’s first triumphal advance. As all 
who knew Russia might have foreseen, Russia had 
collapsed under the strain of a prolonged war conducted 
by unpopular, inefficient, and corrupt classes. Italy was 
in danger. It was known that the enemy had concen- 
trated at least: two hundred divisions against our western 
front. At every point they had pushed us back, and by 
their advance had cancelled all the advantages gained in 
the last two years with so much suffering and blood. 
Even if we could cling to the ground we held and at last 
recovered our loss, we should only re-establish the statis 
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quo. All would have to be begun again, and beyond the 
furthest limit. of our furthest successes stood the great 
Hindenburg line, with its switches, tunnels, and canals. 
Thousands of miles of barbed wire, thousands of miles of 
trenches, thousands of machine guns, field artillery, 
bombs, hand-grenades, aeroplanes, millions of rifles, all 
placed and prepared for our destruction. No wonder cur 
chief politician had called that barrier impenetrable. One 
supposed even a rhetorician would not have called it so 
without military authority, and if Field Marshals and 
Generals agreed, what was the good of dashing our heads 
against that granite wall? No one in uniform ever 
imagined final defeat ; but when the prophets of London 
began talking about 1920, men listened and groaned. 

On the morning of last August 8th, the heights above 
the Somme, where the road runs from Corbie to Bray, 
and the plain across the river as far as the road from 
Amiens to Roye, were covered with white mist. So dense 
was it that one could not: see fifty yards in any direction, 
and could only know how great a battle raged within it 
from the roar of the advancing barrage, and the glimpses 
of figures dimly moving and disappearing again. One 
could hardly conjecture what might be happening 
within that shroud. I imagined at the time, and have 
sometimes thought since, how appalling it must have been 
for the utterly surprised enemy to behold the Tanks 
suddenly looming through mist and coming straight down 
upon them with all their guns blazing, like ships going 
into action. But I could not tell what might be happen- 
ing till, with equal suddenness, there loomed through the 
mist, not Tanks or guns, but a body of German prisoners 
marching in fours, with our sentries guarding. That was 
the turning-point of the war. IT could not tell—I suppose 
not even Foch could foretell—how rapid the turn would 
be. But Iam rather proud to think that only a fortnight 
later, when I followed the 17th Division across the Ancre 
above Albert, and walked over the Thiepval hills un- 
molested except by knots of Germans who emerged from 
their hiding-places only anxious to surrender to me or 
anyone else, I wrote that the German line appeared to be 
cracking. 

It cracked indeed, and with incredible rapidity. 
Starting from the south, the Fourth and Third Armies 
struck blow on blow. The First Army struck from Arras; 
the Second struck across the familiar levels of Flanders. 
The Americans held the enemy to the Argonne; the 
French drove him back from Champagne. By the end of 
September the Cambrai line was broken from the Sensée 
to St. Quentin. By the middle of October the north was 
free to the line of Douai, Lille, and Courtrai, On 
November the 9th I followed the Guards Division into 
Maubeuge, and knew that the war was over. From that 
misty morning in August, it) had taken only three 
calendar months to finish it. 

In exactly four months from the start we were on 
the Rhine. It seemed so incredible that I doubt if 
anyone realized all that was implied in that astonishing 
position. On their way through the liberated parts of 
France and Belgium, English, Scots, Canadians, and 
New Zealanders had decked themselves with national 
colors, danced in the streets, and freely accepted all the 
affection and gratitude bountifully offered. But from 
end to end our race is trained to suppress signs of 
emotion, and it would be difficult to say what our soldiers 
felt at their first sight of the great German river. 
Some said, ‘‘ We’ve wound up the watch on the Rhine.”’ 
Others said, ‘‘Thank Gord, the bloody thing is over.”’ 
Others said, ‘‘ Now for ’ome’’! But all preserved the 
British mien, imperturbable and unimpressed. For the 
British motto is, not indeed ‘‘ Vil admirart,’’ but 
“ Be astonished at nothing’’; and the British soldier 
displayed no more emotion at the sight of the Rhine 
than he would have displayed at the sight of the 
Channel if he had been driven headlong into it. To 
one kind of water as to the other he could only apply 
his regulation adjective. Why go further and say more? 
So down he settled in the castles, palaces, barracks, 
hotels and comfortable private houses of the Hun, as if 
born for them alone, and waited for his rations to 
turn up. 
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The German is undemonstrative also, though not so 
carefully trained in suppression, and it would be diffi- 
cult to discover what the average German felt as he 
watched our army parading across the Hohenzollern 
Bridge. No doubt, he, too, felt a sense of relief that 
the war was over, and he still alive. Many also felt 
the joy of new freedom—the liberation from the over- 
bearing manners of an officer class, and the insufferable 
interference of State officials, such as we now see 
pullulating in our own metropolis. We can now just 
imagine a certain satisfaction that the German citizen 
must feel when he sees his uniformed official compelled 
to salute the officers and trcops of a foreign army. We 
can imagine with what relief he may reflect that the 
Kaiser and all the gang of Kings, Grand-Dukes, Princes, 
and Counts are packed away for ever with all their 
trumpery. But it is harder to think what his feelings 
are when he broods over the utter destruction of the army 
for which he had sacrificed so much, and which he had 
been taught to regard as the invincible shield and the 
inviolable honor of his race. Out-generalled from the 
very first (for strategists say that the ultimate destiny 
of the German Army was fixed by the first battle of 
the Marne), pounded to pieces in spite of immense 
armaments, driven from field after field in spite of 
acknowledged bravery, the army which all had 
trusted had collapsed and left the country exposed 
to any treatment or any terms dictated. What should 
we be thinking if our fleet had thus collapsed? The 
army was to the German what our fleet is to us. 

‘To myself, as I watched the Rhine rushing under 
the great bridge and thought of that river’s long history 
and fame, it seemed that the present doom of Germany 
was perhaps due to just those qualities on which she had 
most prided herself—her belief in carefully organized 
life, her rigid education, her love of being directed, her 
habit of implicit obedience, her confidence in heaven-sent 
rulers—in short, all that our Queen Victoria meant 
when she wrote of the Germans as “ such a, good people.”’ 
What they wanted in the war was quickness of 
adaptation, readiness to change a scheme that had failed, 
the calm mind which refuses to be flurried when learning 
fails and rules betray. They laid too great confidence 
upon established authority and mechanical device, for- 
getting the truth of the old Greek : “ It is men that guard 
the city, and not walls apart from men.” Still, it is no 
wonder that the finest minds seek to attribute the collapse 
mainly to the suffering and semi-starvation of the 
people at home, and to their consequent dejection and 
loss of persistence; for that also is partly true, and it 
helps to soothe humiliation. But say what they like, and 
triumph as we may, we hear above all those utterances 
of pride, and the lamentations of overthrow, the voice 
of that spirit whom Thomas Hardy has called the Spirit 
of the Pities, crying to Something great and good— 
imagining such to exist, because it surely must be so: 

“Who had’st not shaped such souls as we, 
If tender mercy lacked in thee.” 


Henry W. NEvINsoNn. 





STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
I met him first in rather a curious fashion. I had praised 
his “ Poor Man’s House ’’ in the reviews on its appear- 
ance, and he had been good enough to say some kind 
things of a book of mine. One evening there were 
ushered into my room at the House of Commons two 
strange figures. They were not only fishermen in the 
accepted term. They were (in appearance) fishermen 
aggressive: like the fishermen in a play or in “ David 
Copperfield.’’ With their blue jerseys and caps they had 
invaded London and stalked through the Lobby rather 
like the Arabian chiefs or native rulers of West Africa 
who occasionally visit Parliament. Stephen Reynolds 
had always a strong sense of the dramatic, and one felt 
that he was thoroughly conscious of the attention of the 
spectators. He and “ Tony’’ had come on a deputation 
from their little seaside town. The landlord, or Lord of 
the Manor, or someone professing authority, was carting 


* 








away their beach: and the carting away of their beach 
meant ruin to the fishermen. They had come to London 
to seek redress from “ Government.’’ The thoughts of 
Mr. “Tony ’”’ remained for the most part conjectural. 
He appeared overawed completely by the “ splendor ”’ of 
the High Court of Parliament. Reynolds put his case 
well. He appeared to me then, as he appeared ever after- 
wards, a literary man disguised as a fisherman, and 
greatly enjoying the adventure. The fishermen were 
seeing with astonishment and anger their beach slowly 
disappearing. They knew not how to prevent it. These 
little injustices and illegalities are going on all day all 
over England: and they who suffer rarely obtain redress. 
I was then at the Local Government Board, and I 
promised Reynolds to do everything we could in the 
matter. We found some ancient statute which demon- 
strated that this work was illegal. We sent down and 
stopped it. The gratitude of the fishermen was 
unbounded : expressed by the offerings of many “ fishy ”’ 
gifts. Far greater than their gratitude was their 
astonishment. For them “ Government ”’ always meant 
something hostile to them. The policeman, the more 
hated Inspector, the laws that cramped their activities 
and limited their freedom everywhere, gave them 
evidence that “ Government ’’ was against the poor man. 
The idea that “ Mr. Reynolds’’ and “Tony ’’ could go 
up to London, interview “Government”? and that 
“ Government ’’ would intervene on their side, seemed to 
them an idea out of fairyland. They were wondering 
then. They are probably wondering to-day, when death 
has taken away their champion and their friend. 

I have said that Stephen Reynolds always appeared 
as a “literary gent’’ masquerading as a long-shore 
fisherman. He dressed the part. He went down with the 
others to the sea in ships, sharing the dangers and 
enjoyments. He divided the spoil with the others. He 
lived in a fisherman’s home and made great friends with 
many of them: although I have heard that the publica- 
tion of their sayings and the description of their lives in 
his books caused in the past at least a partial 
estrangement. In the summer season he would lie in 
wait for “ frights’’ with the others, but I doubt if any 
of the summer visitors he beguiled into an hour’s cruise 
ever mistook him for the real article for more than five 
minutes. This partially self-conscious literary instinct 
appears in all his books. They are written about the life 
of the fisherman. They are written by one who knows 
the fisherman’s condition. They attempt, and in many 
cases with success, to get within the mind of the fisher- 
man, and to interpret his mind to the world. But no one 
could ever mistake them for the work of a fisherman. 
Mr. Bart Kennedy, for example, tells the life 
of the child reared in a city slum, the navvy, 
the unemployed: and he tells it convincingly, in 
his own style, because he has himself been reared in the 
city slum, and worked as a navvy, and realized the full 
misery of starvation and lack of employment. He has 
stood on the “raw edge of things.” 

Stephen Reynolds never stood on the raw 
edge of things. He only came to enjoy a personal 
intimacy with those who were always doing so. In the 
introduction to “ Seems So! ’’ he asserts that “ many of 
the empirical conclusions find a philosophical basis in the 
work of Henri Bergson.’? Why drag in Henri Bergson? 
It was enough to give his stories, to interpret the outlook 
upon life of those who (at the best) live in difficult 
circumstances and walk hazardous ways. His books 
belong to the class of Miss Loane on the London poor 
or the Bettesworth books on the agricultural laborer in 
Surrey. They exhibit a real insight into the life of a 
class, whose life has hitherto been unrevealed in litera- 
ture. They are firmly based on real knowledge. They 
are as far from the picturesque and sentimental interpre- 
tation of that class by one school of novelists, as from the 
brutal and horrible interpretation by another. Literary 
persons who write about the working classes and the 
poor—and there are far too many of them—without 
having lived amongst them and shared their lives, are 
often tiresome in their ignorance. Reynolds was free 
from that reproach. Yet he spoke from outside. 
He made no other claim. He had no power to speak as 
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had Gorki in the memories of his childhood, or ‘“ Marie 
Claire’’ in her dismal realism, or George Meek, Bath- 
chairman of Eastbourne, in his amazing autobiography. 
For these were voices from the depths of those who had 
been bred there. 

I am afraid Reynolds would have been annoyed if 
he had been told that the literary man and the “‘ gentle- 
man ”’ still persisted, after he had adopted the calling 
of the fisherman. With most of us who have tried the 
experiment, he was indignant if it were regarded as an 
experiment. With most of us also, he was more indignant 
if accused of trying to ‘‘ do good’ to the poor amongst 
whom he lived. He always believed that those poor 
could rather do gocd to the comfortable classes: and in 
the ‘‘ Poor Man’s House ”’ loudly and defiantly chal- 
lenged comparison. But none of us, I think, identified 
ourselves so completely as Reynolds with the life of those 
amongst whom he lived. He had suffered a serious 
break down in health. I think also he had gone 
through a phase of mental disturbance; perhaps a 
religious crisis, perhaps perplexity at the extraordinary 
and unintelligible complexities of modern life. He went 
down to live with his fishermen in order to fling himself 
out of those complexities. He did not go down to write 
about them. He did not go down expecting after a 
time to return. He was always trying to convince us 
that he had chosen this course for his whole life: that 
henceforth he was one of the “ working classes.’’ He 
was never going to return to other “‘ classes ’’ again. 
There may have been something of ‘‘ pose’’ in this, 
although I think the pose was unconscious. It was the 
same pose which was symbolically expressed in his 
clinging to the fisherman’s jersey when invited to dinners 
or London parties. The jersey proclaimed—to his 
immense satisfaction—‘‘ You may admire my books: 
you may be interested in my social ideas; but here am I 
a fisherman—and like the fishermen—half-tolerant, 
half-indignant, wholly contemptuous of the softness and 
luxury of you all.”’ 

In his case, the “experiment’’ was certainly 
successful. It gave him physical health after languor, 
and an interest in life which hardly flagged to the end. 
It gave him a place in literature. To turn from the 
semi-delirious fantasy of the “Holy Mountain ”’ to the 
sobriety and calm of the “ Poor Man’s House ’’ is to turn 
from a mind distempered to a mind at peace. He 
enjoyed the physical health and open-air life by the 
southern sea, and has written accounts of adventure in 
storm or tranquil days which seem to incorporate some- 
thing of the very salt and flavor of wind and tide. 
I doubt if he would have been happy in a Northern 
industrial town, or amongst the Labor cities of London, 
or with any other class of working people, or any- 
where far away from the fascination and challenge of the 
sea. And at the end he could even find a reason for 
living and a work to do—long after he had discovered 
that life was a hollow cheat and all attempts hopeless to 
remedy the irremediable. So he was placed in a high 
Government position with instructions to save the dying 
industry of the inshore fishermen in south-west England. 
He was troubled by the difficulties of a free man 
like himself, working within Government shackles and 
under Government limitations. But he threw himself 
into the effort with furious energy: delighted at the 
discovery of something worth doing; was full of plans for 
the betterment of his fishermen. And in such work, 
he died. 

I think that some of his writing should live: 
notably ‘‘ A Poor Man’s House.’’ It will live with 
other works ‘“‘ of protest ”’ against social conditions and 
disabilities just before the war. It forms a first inter- 
pretation of the underside of life to those who little 
imagine what is in the minds of the cheery mariners 
who minister to their comfort or pleasure. Reynolds 
emphasized again and again the fishermen’s contempt 
for Parliament and Elections, their fierce hatred of 
inspectors and all who come from outside to mould their 
lives inconveniently or to do them good: their tenacity 
in clinging to their own standards ‘and condemning 
external ones—standards how different from the accepted 





Middle Class morality! Above all, he showed the 
contrast between the clean-cut unerring judgments of 
single actions or individuals, and the confusion in 
dealing with the whole complicated mass of things. 
These fishermen can easily be refuted—by the 
glib anti-Socialist lecturer or the defender of the 
accumulators of ‘‘ rivets.’’ “‘ An’ when we ask for more 
rivets, they passes laws how us shall behave, so’s our 
want of rivets shar’nt show. What we wants is proper 
pay; the rivets to work out our own life according to 
our own ideas, not theirs.’’ And here, in this demand 
for ‘“ rivets’’ rather than regulations, is the heart of all 
the industrial unrest which is creating confusion and 
anxiety amongst those who possess “‘ rivets’’ to-day. 
‘“ You’m leernt in books,’’ says Dave in a sudden burst 
of inspiration, ‘‘ an’ now you'll live an’ learn the ways 
of life. But you take notice—that’s how revolution is 
made—when people don’ know ’xactly what they wants 
but want it hellish bad for a long time.’’ Reynolds 
lived to see the beginning of such a social disturbance. 
There is irony in the thought of him surveying it 
as a Government official. But if he had lived all 
man’s allotted days he would not have seen the end. 
C. F. G. Masrerman. 





Short Studies. 


THOUGHTS IN A FARM GARDEN. 
He was in a Tudor-ferm pleasance, not big, nor too well 
kept, but beautiful with a sense of age and apartness. The 
yeoman who imagined these steadings and box-bordered 
plats were not the Philistines history would have us believe 
they were. They had a spark of the poet in them. Or, perhaps, 
it was that their earthiness and heartiness, their prowess 
with the bow and the drinking-horn, were real enough, and 
that they were but the blind instruments of a fine tradition. 
They were heirs of the joyous color of the Middle Ages. They 
remembered the pageants in the villages. They still had their 
Noél and their morris-dances. The paralysis of genteel ugli- 
ness had not yet touched them. The back of the barn and 
oasthouse, their bricks mellowed to a gradation of tints 
between maroon and pale buff, bounded the enclosure on one 
side ; the barton wall, with its espalier pear and plum trees, 
on the other. A gravel path, bright with flowers of the old- 
fashioned perennial kinds favored by country people, divided 
it in two, and ran into a high beech hedge at the northern 
end. Over this, which was in present need of a clipping, he 
could see the rick they had been working on before he fell 
asleep, and, farther off, the rounded outline of Hereford 
and Worcester Beacons, blue-grey in the afternoon light. 
The sulphurous mist that overcast the sky all the morning 
had cleared. The air had a lighter feel—a freshness, as it 
were, of sweet peace and roses—though no wind stirred. It 
might not rain, after all. Abel Rawstorne’s bees had proved 
themselves bad barometers. They were out in clouds now, 
taking their constitutional flight. The garden swarmed with 
them. Troy knew as much of honey-bees as he did of moles, 
but he had that intimate knowledge of their cousins, the 
bombus terrestris—the honest, blundering “bumble ’”’ of the 
fields—that every schoolboy has as a matter of course. 
He walked slowly along the path. The little black 
and yellow-ringed workers were in every flower it seemed : 
in the bells of the white and purple campanula ; busy, if not 
easily distinguishable, in the black hearts of poppies; in 
troops over the humble and ground-keeping mignonette. A 
bush of viper’s bugloss on the edge of the border attracted 
its own special glitter of wings. In a tuft of common 
dandelion that had escaped Abel’s hoe in the last weeding 
of the path one of them dusted herself, back, breast, 
antennze, forelegs, hindlegs—a miller’s wife—in golden 
pollen; and high up in the green stories of a lime-tree 
overhanging the barton, they were in such numbers that they 
made a roar like that of a mill itself... Troy, 
drawn by the vast humming in the lime-tree, turned up a 
sidepath in its direction. Under the wall, and partly shaded 
by the tree, there was a bench: a rustic arrangement of larch 
poles, barkless and moss-encrusted, the handiwork: of Abel 
when a younger man. Here, with the bees’ music in.his 
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ears, he sat down. In these sheltered mid-western shires of 
England the lime flowers early and predigally, and when the 
clover is dried to hay becomes a veritable drone-pipe. How 
wonderful it was! The roar of a mill; the bourdon of some 
great symphony—Beethoven’s “ Fifth’’ or the “ Peer Gynt” 
suite; the falling of flooded waters over a mountain cliff. .A 
few bumbles round the blue spires of the viper’s bugloss added 
their deeper bass to the orchestration ; but it was the thin reed 
of the honey-bees in the lime-blossoms—reed-note on reed-note 
indefinitely multiplied—that made up the weight and tone of 
it. He lay back, shut his eyes and listened. Hum! hum! 
perpetual, never-ending. A cuckoo that had been belling in 
Clayton Covert since dawn said: “ Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuck—” 

. and then stopped. He could do no more, poor fellow. It 
was the time when, according to the old rhyme, he changes 
his tune. His vocal chords were frayed and unmusical with 
much use, and very soon he would be flying off to the clock- 
maker in Araby to have them repaired. He re-tried the 
measure, a field further away. “Cuckoo! cuck—” .. . no 
good ; he was obviously a case for the clock-maker. Then the 
half-hour sounded from the top of Clayton Church tower. A 
eock crew in a distant farm. And the bees! . . . It was like 
something heard in a dream. 

It could not be that he was again falling asleep. He 
must not fall asleep; that would never do. But how keep 
awake? A lynx would become heavy-eyed under the influence 
of that narcotic buzz. 

Small things had decided him on a course of action before, 
and it was a small thing that decided him now. A spirt of 
bird’s-dropping from a branch overhead slithered down his 
neck. He got out into the open as fast as it was in him. 

If the bees did not attack him he would be all right. A 
headlong amazon, arrowing past him with loaded sac to the 
apiary on the other side of the beech hedge, ricochetted off his 
chin, but, too intent on her mark, did not bother to sting 
him. “ Arrowing ”’ is the one word that will describe the flight 
of bees when the honey-flow is on, and the long June days are 
hardly long enough to garner the harvest overwelling in the 
nectaries. For all his uneasiness, though, he was in no 
humor to hurry. The dream mood still lay heavy on him. 
He walked as far as the beech hedge, and back again. The 
old inquiring habit—that subjectivity that is at once the 
bane and the joy of intellectual youth—began to work in him. 
He examined the rosebuds for canker. ‘ Why,” he asked him- 
self, “‘ should there be canker in a June rose?”” He remem- 
bered the incident of the crocuses outside his father’s house 
when a sudden rainstorm came up, and for no reason except 
the blind reason of destroying Nature those crocuses were 
beaten into the earth, from which, with infinite pains, through 
the frosts and snows of winter, they had raised their little 
chalices of fire. Mortality could alone explain it. Every- 
thing that lives is doomed tto death, and whether the fell 
sergeant strikes in the prime or in the fall is a matter of the 
most indifferent chance. He watched a butterfly—a “tor- 
toiseshell ’’—curve its sucker into a mallow-bloom, gorge, 
and twinkle off, the sun burning on its frail, spotted wings. 
“How long will you dance, my dear? But, long or short, 
dance away! You are clinking your shiny farthing in the 
treasure-chest of Beauty—and that is something where so 
little is clinked in this drab world.” He lifted his eyes to the 
sky, feeling in a sub-conscious, inchoate way what the 
naturalist Jefferies felt when he spoke of “the depth of life 
that the far sky means.” He looked up at it for a long time, 
shading the glare with the tilted brim of his hat. But one 
may not look at the sky over-long. There is a hypnotic 
quality about it which is slightly terrifying, and it is only 
endurable through the screen of some friendly bough. His 
aimless walk had taken him back to the hedge. A little 
wicket-gate, which he had not noticed before, opened in front 
of him, and he glanced over. He could see the apiary now— 
a long row of hives of various shapes and colors set against 
the inner wall of the hedge—and, beyond, a spacious apple- 
orchard. The trees were in the stage when the fruit is small 
and tight and of a polished, neutral green, and the stocks 
were white-washed, as is the practice in the Hereford and Wor- 
cester apple-growing country. He pushed-to the wicket, and 
went in. The grass under his feet felt deliciously soft ; it had 
been. a fortnight meadowed, and there was a fresh growth of 
red clover-blossoms springing up through it. What a tempta- 
tion to lie down, what a bed to yawn in! Here the prospect 


was unhindered by high walls; fields and pastures lay all 





around him; the air was cooler, and not quite so overpower- 
ingly “bee-loud”’ as in the garden. He would lie down— 
though he knew ‘there was danger in it. 

Ah! his book. He had forgotten his book ; in his coat- 
pocket: since morning, untouched and unlooked at. ‘“ War 
and Peace” is hardly holiday reading. One could not 
imagine it (picture-wrapped) in the hands of a chocolate- 
munching Brighton miss, the pizzicato of a pierrot band 
murmuring between its pages. It demanded concentration ; 
it, if anything, would keep him awake. Even in single- 
volume edition it had something of Russian immensity 
about it, something of the horizon of the Don steppes. Its 
three hundred and fifty odd chapters could not be swallowed 
at one gulp like a sheaf of lyrics. He had been months 
reading that book. He opened it where he had ear- 


marked it. As he read—stretched in a cool alley- 
way between the trees—the sincerity of its message 
began thudding on his brain like hammer-blows. 
Tolstoy is extra-Edenic. There is in him little of 


what Charles Lamb calls “n.an’s original blest charter of 
blue skies, and vagrancy, and nothing-to-do.” There is in 
him something sterner and more truly joyous than that : 
a great deal of fashion—inane or corrupt fashion, of cannon 
spattered with human flesh, of men “neither soldier nor 
peasant, but only demoralized’; a great deal, too, of the 
spring thawing of snow, the smell of birch-buds, and the 
laughter of children. He cannot be read complacently, as 
other authors can: one has to sit and suffer with him. 
Suffering explains him. Laocoén-like, he grapples with 
ceaseless serpents of the spirit. He groans and struggles 
in his effort to express himself. He cannot do it easily, as the 
Smart Alecs, the Epigrammists, can. He drags after him 
the rocks and clay of chaos, furrowing life as a glacier would 
a valley of the Urals, and littering its track with shining 
detritus. Troy recalled a criticism he had read somewhere—in 
some newspaper or review—that the test of any work of art 
was luminousness. By luminousness the writer meant that the 
work of art must seem to glow ; with the friction, as it were, 
of the creator’s mind upon the raw material of his art. The 
Greeks were the outstanding exemplars of this theory: 
witness their temples and statues. Certain Irish poems that 
he had read illustrated it—the “Winter Song,” “Goll’s 
Parting with his Wife”’—and, perhaps, such a folk-tale as 
the “Red Pony.’’ And the Russian novels—how lacking in 
muzziness they were, how clean, how inevitable; in form 
obtuse enough, but in texture glittering with the graved 
sharpness of steel. Since he began his study of the Russians 
an-idea had been unconsciously, but none the less strongly, 
formulating itself in his mind. It was part of the character 
of his reading that he always read objectively ; that is, he 
read with an ambitious eye on—one day—achieving as good 
himself. Youth warms its wings at high stars. He longed 
to do for his own country what Tolstoy and Turgenev and 
Dostoevsky had done for theirs. 

What was it that made the majority of English novels 
unreadable for him? It was the lack of this quality of 
verisimilitude. He had tried to like “Sir Charles 
Grandison,” because everybody who knew praised it as a 
great novel. He had tried to like “Evelina” and “Sense 
and Sensibility ’’ for the same reason. But he could not like 
them, because the world they mirrored was too remote from 
him. Stendhal said that a novel should be “a looking-glass 
dawdling along the road.” These old romances are not 
looking-glasses, but fans and smelling bottles. A fusty air 
pervades them, like that pervading Queen Victoria’s bonnets 
in the museum in Kensington Palace. We shrink from them 
involuntarily, as we shrink even from the bones of the saints. 
“War and Peace ” is a chronicle of the Napoleonic invasion 
of Russia, yet its events and characterization seem 
contemporary. The Brontés he could never make 
friends with—Charlotte, particularly; she was so stuck 
with feminine thorns. Some set her morbidity down to that 
gloomy Haworth churchyard (its drainage percolates through 
all her books), but she was by temperament incapable of 
seeing anything in a healthy light. Life to her is “a harassing 
and narrowing necessity”; with the French and the Irish 
she has “no sympathy ” ; and only case-hardened Tories, like 
the Great Duke, must walk in rose color and wear a halo. 
Dickens interested him (Tolstoy had praised him, had he 
not?), but somewhere about the thirty-fourth chapter of 
“David Copperfield’ he found himself getting tired of its 
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eternal tags and caricature. Mr. Dick could have left his 
kite behind him in Dover and no loss, and Mrs. Crupp might, 
for change sake, forego drinking Trotwood’s brandy. Borrow 
he loved—Borrow and Defoe: ‘unabashed De Foe ”’—-the 
quotation is Borrow’s own. Of the Victorians Hardy 
was his favorite. “Tess,’’ he thought, just missed 
being one of the great tragic novels of tthe world; 
too full of preachment, perhaps, and violent to the point of 
melodrama at the end. Meredith was Anathema Maranatha ; 
smartest of the Smart Alecs! His kingdom was not, like 
Dostoevsky’s, “the kingdom of thought and light,’”’ but the 
kingdom of thought only. His vision was the vision of pride, 
and not of that “humility by which the angels see.” Sir 
Richard Feverel’s aphorisms dazzled him for an hour, and 
left him cold, sick, and megrimish afterwards. 

He read on; thought following thought as he went—not 
in catenary order, as here, but disjointedly, and as the doves 
of imagination chanced to perch. He was prejudiced against 
English fiction, of course (what Irishman, harboring the old, 
traditional resentment and who is acquainted with Matthew 
Arnold’s “Essays in Criticism,” is not?)—but the Slav and 
the Celt were, he felt, very close. They were of the same 
psychic breed ; a frontier thin as air divided them ; they were, 
in the mystical phrase, “ part of the one knowledge.” 

Ellen Rawstorne’s West-Country voice came calling 
through the garden : 

“Are you ready for tea, Mr. Troy?”’ 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 


Letters from Abroad. 


THE BERNE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Whether successful or unsuccessful, important 
or unimportant, the gathering at Berne was a great 
and unique experience. There, for the first time since 
August, 1914, men and women of opposing countries, 
who had accepted the principle of national defence, met 
together on terms of equality, and discussed in an 
atmosphere of calm the most burning questions, includ- 
ing that of the responsibility for the outbreak of war. 
There were different degrees of friendliness or unfriendli- 
ness. There were those who quietly abstained from 
shaking hands with certain individuals on the opposite 
side. One was tempted to think that even these, had it 
not been for some stern vow previously registered, would 
have yielded to the mild pressure of circumstances and 
the sense of humor, when they found themselves drink- 
ing coffee at the same table with the said individuals 
in the restaurant of the Volkshaus, taking the same side 
in debate, in opposition to their own fellow countrymen. 
Let me review, in brief and informal nature, some of the 
leading features—industrial, political, and personal—of 
the gathering. 

And first among the many dangerous problems is 
that of the small nationalities. 

The Socialist representatives of the small nation- 
alities on the enemy side saw in the Berne Conference 
their one chance of salvation. They felt very bitterly 
their exclusion from all representation at the Paris dis- 
cussions. They believe that, even if they are called in 
for form’s sake at some later stage, they will find their 
cause already judged. Their opponents are at this 
moment presenting their case; they themselves do not 
even know the arguments which they have to answer. 
Their territories are being occupied by armed force, and 
it is small comfort to be told that the fait accompli will 
not be recogrized by the victorious Powers. Their sources 
of raw material are largely taken from them, their 
labor organizations broken up, all freedom suppressed, 
and “‘ annexation ’’ openly proclaimed by the invaders. 
These complaints came chiefly from the Hungarians, 
Bulgars, and Turks. The Georgians, Albanians, and 
Armenians, though in no sense enemy nationalities, 
appear to be equally excluded from representation at 
Paris. 

I come now to the two German parties, the Inde- 
pendents and the Majority Socialists. The Independents 
—Haase, Kautsky, Bernstein, with Kurt Eisner from 








Bavaria—were a powerful force in the Conference. 
(Bernstein is now co-operating with the Majority, though 
he has not formally joined them; he is influenced by a 
sense of the danger of ‘‘ Bolshevism ’’ and the need of 
unity). They were listened to with great and increasing 
respect. Their denunciation of the old Imperialist Ger- 
many, to which their action during the war was felt to 
lend point and reality, placed them on common ground 
with the great bulk of the Conference. In authority they 
stood side by side with the British delegation ; in intel- 
lectual breadth above it. Kurt Eisner was the orator of 
the Conference. His lion-like head, his splendid delivery, 
his richness and beauty of language, attracted and 
held his audience. To those unacquainted with internal 
German politics, the intensity of the feeling shown by 
the Independents against their ‘‘ comrades’”’ of the 
Majority, came as a surprise. It was impossible not to 
attribute it to party spirit as well as to real differences 
of opinion. 

The position of the Majority Social Democrats of 
Germany was a difficult one. They felt that the predomi- 
nating sentiment of the Conference was against them ; 
and that sentiment was a reality, a part of the common 
atmosphere which became more and more defined as the 
eventful week proceeded. At the same time they had 
not the personal force or distinction which might have 
enabled them to rise above the awkwardness of their 
situation. They did not know how to say the word which 
might lift the discussion to a high level, and transcend 
the conflicts of the moment. They seemed plain, 
blunt men. Hermann Miller, the general secretary of the 
party, was the most capable of appreciating the point of 
view of other countries and other parties. 

On two points the Conference was virtually unani- 
mous. It condemned the policy of starving the Central 
Powers of food and (still more) of raw material. And it 
demanded the return of prisoners to their homes. As 
Camille Huysmans put it: ‘‘ The prisoners on one side 
have gone home; on the other side they have not gone 
home. As a worker, as a Socialist, as a man of feeling, 
I say, ‘‘ Let them all go home!’ ”’ 

The British delegation made a profound impression 
on the Conference, above all because its attitude on the 
question of the responsibility for the war. The French 
Minority (ex-Majority) had come with the avowed inten- 
tion of making this not only the first, but the principal 
subject of discussion. The communis sensus of the Con- 
ference was with them in the belief that it must be dis- 
cussed, but felt that they were riding their horse too 
hard. The speeches of Messrs. Stuart Bunning, J. H. 
Thomas, and Henderson chimed in precisely with this 
mood. They were for condemning the wrongs done—but 
also for proceeding to business without too much fuss. 
The traditional ‘‘ practical spirit’’ of the British was 
felt to be speaking through these men of the Centre ; so 
more than one foreign delegate remarked to me. Here, as 
in other points, the British found themselves in line with 
the Independent Socialists of Germany. LEisner’s first 
and finest speech ended with the sentence : “ Heute wollen 
wir handeln; handeln wir! ’’ 

Two men must be singled out for special mention. 
Mr. Macdonald was listened to with the same respect 
and the same confidence as Kautsky or Eisner. The 
buzz of conversation stopped at once when he 
rose to speak. His appeal to the German Majority 
to throw over, not only the old _ militarism, 
but the whole idea of a “Citizen Army,’’ was a 
piece of practical business which may have fruitful results. 
Mr. Henderson’s position was of a different order, but not 
less important. Had it not been for him the Conference 
would, in all probability, never have been held. He stuck 
to his guns in spite of innumerable difficulties, and 
brought it off. And it is an open secret that the com- 
plete agreement ultimately arrived at on the ‘‘ responsi- 
bility ’’ question—by which the way was cleared for all 
the subsequent discussion——was in no smal] degree due to 
his skill.—Yours, &c., 

A DELEGATE. 
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Communications. 


THE INDICTMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—You published a little time ago an article, entitled 
‘The Indictment of the Public School,” which gave rise to 
a considerable correspondence containing much reasoned and 
suggestive criticism of the system dealt with in the original 
article. The whole subject, including the correspondence in 
your columns, has been under the consideration of a small 
informal committee. Their qualifications to express any 
views—if apology be needed—include a personal knowledge 
of the English public school system either as boys or as 
masters—sometimes as both. 

We should like to submit to your readers the definite 
suggestions upon which we are agreed, and which deal with 
many of the points raised by your correspondents. 

We should, first, define the sense in which we use the 


term public school. By this we mean the public boarding-, 


school. There are day schools which rank as public schools, 
but ‘their life and problems are essentially different. Many 
of the problems raised by “The Loom of Youth,” and the 
numerous books of a similar character, deal with problems 
peculiar to the boarding school. It is necessary to emphasize 
this point, for much confusion exists. Mr. Nevinson, in his 
interesting letter, refers to the “ Letters of a Public School- 
boy,’’ but the boy referred to came from Dulwich—a day 
school. Whilst this distinction should be remembered in 
connection with the foliowir, proposals, it is, of course, true 
that some of them are equally applicable to the day public 
schools. 

The suggestions we make are as follows: 

1. A Royal Commission should be appointed to consider 
the position, resources, curricula, government, and influence 
of the old universities. These largely control not only the 
curricula of the public schools, but even other aspects of 
their life. The requirements of the universities for their 
admission examinations—notorioiisly pedantic and narrow 
in important respects—decide the character of the class- 
room work. Members of the universities supply the staffs 
for the schools. Frequently these are old boys of the schools. 
There is thus a circle—we will not call it vicious, but con 
ventional. We wholly agree with your correspondent “ T.,”’ 
who set forth very weighty reasons for thinking that the old 
universities were responsible for many of the defects of the 
public-school system, reflecting as they do the tragedy of 
English social life in their system of education organized 
on lines of class. We think with him that if a new orienta- 
tion were given to the universities, and their democratiza- 
tion secured, the benefit to the public schools would be great. 

2. Closely connected with the last suggestion is the 
question of the curriculum of the public school. We are 
agreed that it is too narrow and that it is controlled by 
external influences which are also narrow. The dead hand 
of ‘tradition lies heavily upon it. It has not been responsive 
to the changing needs of modern life, nor to the lessons borne 
by the great stream of human experience. 

The schools should therefore be given freedom to adapt 
their curricula to the needs of life. The recent reports 
issued by the committees set up by the Government have 
emphasized the neglect of science and modern languages. 
Two other widely different examples may be given of the 
need for the reform of the curricula of the public schools. 
The first is the teaching of modern history. In many schools 
this is non-existent in any real sense, An inadequate 
attempt is made to teach the history of this country, which 
is too often detached from ihe story of the other great nations 
of the world. It would be difficult to name many schools 
where the boys are taught modern history intelligently— 
the development, ideals, social conditions of contemporary 
countries, and the history of our own country in due 
relation to these. In how many public schools before the 
war would a boy leaving at any age between sixteen and 
eighteen be able to give an intelligent account of the way 
in which the vast territory which we know as the United 
States is governed ? 





The-other exaniple is the neglect by the public schools of 
the whole question of handicrafts. We do not refer to manual 
training in its narrow sense for younger boys for a few 
minutes weekly, but to the question of developing both 
intellect and character through handwork—ihe making of 
simple and beautiful things, with the mental outlook that 
would certainly follow and the greater resourcefulness. 

So far our suggestions affect in almost equal measure 
not only the boarding schools, but the day public schools. 
We desire to limit our remarks, but some overlapping is 
unavoidable. Our further points are more exclusively con- 
cerned with the boarding schools. 

5. In the book which was discussed in the original 
article, and in many of the others mentioned, the question 
of the religion of the public schools and its failure as a 
real force, is constantly dealt with. The school chapel and 
its message is too often felt to be something unreal and 
apart, having no relation to the activities and con- 
ventions which control the school life. It is a formal 
religion, its observances accepted, like the upturned collar 
of the blazer, as a mark of good form. It is bare justice 
to remark that in this respect the school too often reflects 
the greater world. But this need not stop those who desire 
noble experiment to get something better in the schools. 

All would be agreed that the greatest influence is the 
personality of those controlling the lives of the boys, but 
apart from this there are some definite constructive sugges- 
tions which are perhaps worth making :— 

(a) Incaleulable harm is done by placing the whole of 
the Old Testament on the same level of moral authority as 
the New. Late~ in life the man whose spiritual training has 
been based upon the New Testament will come back to the 
Old with the power to appreciate the beauty and poetry of 
some of its contents. But little except harm is gained by 
taking boys through the whole of it, including much that 
puzzles, bores, and misleads them, and making religion 
stand for this in their minds. In presenting ideals to our 
youth we ought at once to divorce the Old and New 
Testaments. 

(b) The schcol sermon ‘too often reflects the character 
of the average church sermon, and is not of the kind that 
moves boy nature. One day preachers will cease to preach 
from a text. It is an obsolete method. No literary criticism 
of any work would be tolerated in ordinary secular life which 
based its argument upon some phrase or sentence stripped 
from its context. Of course, there are texts which are in 
themselves great and complete themes, but the ordinary 
sermon, consisting of the exposition of a text—taken 
frequently from the Old Testament—has no message for the 
normal boy. He is repelled, too, by its conventional 
phraseology. 

(c) Sunday at many boarding schools is a day of deadly 
dullness, and sometimes misery to the boys. The hard line 
of division, making part of our life secular, part “ religious,” 
appears to them, as to many other sane persons, illogical and 
absurd. Sunday should be the happiest day of the week, 
and it could be made so without losing anything of its 
religious influence. At present games, hobbies, and other 
amusements are forbidden in many schools. Attendance at 
two or more services, with sometimes a Greek testament 
class thrown in, are, in addition to a formal walk, the only 
activities of the day. We would allow games, hobbies, and 
all forms of healthy exercise and amusements. This would 
not make less real the communal service, which, of course, 
should be retained. The most effective time for it is at the 
close of the day. 

4. The worship of athletics is almost universal. They 
are the chief thing in the life of the school in many cases. 
The system was originally adopted consciously, in order to 
prevent by strenuous exercise the development of unwhole- 
some tendencies. It is open to question if the object was 
secured. It is certain that a creature has been reared which 
now controls its makers. We regard its present excessive 
worship as harmful, creating a false public opinion, and 
leading to many evils. Is it possible to place it in a more 
reasonable position in the life of the school? We think so, 
though in the case of an old schcol with a united public 
opinion any change will be gradual. But masters, and the 


public behind them, must first have an ideal, and a policy 
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with which to realize it. Could not reform: begin in the 
following ways :— 

(a) Distinctions, privileges, and <eppointments to posi- 
tions of responsibility should not depend mainly upon 
athletic achievement. We have found in some admirable 
schools in America a system under which distinction within 
the school precedes recognition of athletic honors. 

(b) The out-of-school interests and activities should be 
greatly enlarged to prevent the exclusive dominance of 
athletics, and a boy should be allowed more freedom and 
choice. It is curicus that at the preparatory schools boys 
are generally encouraged to have as many hobbies as 
possible. Public opinion compels them to shed these in- 
terests the moment they enter a public school and to worship 
the single idol whose service knows no freedom. Apart 
from matters of organization, and the impetus given by 
masters, the way to prevent a boy being the slave of a 
narrow athleticism is to give him a choice of interests, 
with freedom to follow them. We have known boys whose 
schools were by the sea, and to whom sailing and woodcraft 
and the study of wild life made an irresistible appeal, com- 
pelled to forego all these interests, because every half 
holiday was mortgaged to a compulsory ‘game. Many a 
patrol of boy scouts from the slums get a better education. 

(c) Only when this greater out-of-school life has been 
developed can we reasonably expect a wider mental outlook 
on the part of the boys. We have had the opportunity of 
examining some typical letters to their home people of boys 
at schools under the rigid dominance of athleticism, and of 
others at more experimental and unconventicnal schools. 
There is clearly noticeable a vital difference in the two sets 
of letters. The first is a dreary catalogue of statements 
referring to the weather and of recitals like this: ‘“ Yester- 
day we played so and so. They made so many runs (or 
goals). We made so many. Next week we play so and so.” 
The latter show a sense of perspective and reveal new 
interests coming into their lives. A delight in real things 
accompanies a natural love of games, 

To each boy there should be secured under reasonable 
conditions and adequate safeguards freedom for his leisure 
hours. 

5. We believe that the benefits of the prefectorial system 
are too much taken for granted. Its author was mainly 
Arnold. He never made the mistake of thinking it a system 
which could run itself. In modern years it has sometimes 
developed into tyranny, particularly where boys are appointed 
prefects solely because of athletic prowess. There is too 
little supervision over the way in which they exercise 
authority and the power of punishment, and the result is 
that in not a few cases the prefectorial system becomes an 
evil. The handling of small boys demands sympathy and 
knowledge, which it must not be too lightly assumed every 
athletic youth possesses. It is often forgotten that the 
prefect system is not self-government. It is the most auto- 
cratic form of government. At its best, it is an excellent 
and beneficial system ; but it is not the only system, and we 
should like to see many more experiments in self-govern- 
ment. America offers us many admirable examples in this 
connection. In schemes of self-government, too, the rela- 
tions between boys and masters become much more natural 
and friendly, and the tendency, often a rule of life, for the 
boys to regard their masters as a hostile class apart, to be 
“done” on every possible occasion, is destroyed. 

6. There are a multitude of other points which if space 
permitted we should have submitted for consideration, but 
we must not close without referring to the most important 
question which should govern all discussions on the Public 
Boarding School: Is it the best system, and should it be 
regarded as a permanent one? It is the creation of an 
accident. The most sound and healthy system of education 
is to be found in conjunction with the home. The future is 
with the day school which preserves to young boys the 
influence of the home life. Such is the rule over the rest 
of the civilized world. But in our period of transition, let 
us remove from our boarding system all preventable evils. 
And we must in fairness remember that it is an infinitely 
better system for boys from inadequate homes than the 
days school system.—Yours, &c., 


THe WRITER OF THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE. 











Petters to the Editor. 


“WOE TO THE CONQUERED.” 


Sir,—Unless a spirit of forgiveness arise no League of 
Nations can be more than a dead letter. No laws, by-laws, 
conventions, agreements, courts, conferences, congresses, 
treaties, or representatives are of the slightest use if the desire 
for reconciliation be ‘absent. The League then becomes but a 
circle of hungry brutes, each growling over the bone it has 
grabbed, and ‘‘safeguarding ” it with bared tooth and claw. 

What do our official pastors and masters say? How do they 
strive to chain brutes? How do they try to relight the lamp 
of divine and human kindness? 

““ We believe,’ says the Bishop of London in a sermon on 
‘Punishing the Wrongdoer,’’ preached in Westminster Abbey 
on Advent Sunday(!), 1918, ‘‘ We believe that God expects to see 
us exact punishment. ... This does not mean that if our mili- 
tary and naval leaders tell us it is safe, we are not to feed the 
hungry.” If it is safe! How far is this from the »riginal: 
“Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath. For it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.”’ 

Punishment, says the Bishop, is what Ged expects to see 
us exact. The enemy is to be done to as he did. This is a 
far cry from ‘“ Recompense to no man evil for evil.”” And the 
‘“ substance of this sermon has,’’ so a note informs us, been 
‘preached at Malta, Rome, Genoa, and Paris on the Bishop’s 
return from the East.” 

It is wth intense relief that we turn from ‘‘ Punishing the 

Wrongdoer”’ to the article on ‘‘ Woe to the Conquered” in 
your issue of February 15th. 
: Bui words are not enough. We must have deeds. Three- 
quarters cf the inhabitants of Europe are dwindling and starving 
for lack of the fats necessary to make a sound body, with a 
sound mind. Yet to-day margarine ceases io be rationed and 
purchasers are delightedly carrying home the superfluity which 
would save life elsewhere. 

Let us feed the hungry, whether friend or foe. And to do 
so quickly and efficiently let us more strictly than ever refrain 
from consuming larger rations.—Yours, &c., 

M. E. DuRHAM. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CONSCIENCE. 
Sir,—Those Liberai and Nonconformists who either approve 
or are indifferent to the treatment and the disfranchisement of 
the Conscientious Objectors would do well to consider the fol- 
lowing passage from Burke’s “ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol.’ 
He was arguing against the partial suspension of Habeas Cor- 
pus. He wrote :— 

“Liberty, if I understand it at all, is a general principle, and 
the clear right of all the subjects within the realm, or of none. 
Partial freedom seems to me a most invidious mode of slavery. 
But, unfortunately, it is the kind of slavery the most easily 
admitted in times of civil discord; for parties are but too apt 
to forget their own future safety in their desire of sacrificing 
their enemies. People without much difficulty admit the entrance 
of that injustice of which they are not to be immediate victims. 
In times of high proceeding it is never the faction of the pre- 
dominant pawer that is in danger : for no tyranny chastises its 
own instruments. It is the obnoxious and the suspected who 
want the protection of law; and there is nothing to bridle the 
partial violence of State factions, but this: ‘that whenever an 
act is made for the cessation of law and justice, the whole people 
should be universally subjected to the same suspension of their 
franchises.’ The alarm of such a proceeding would then be 
universal. It. would operate as a sort of call of the nation. . . . 
These great determined measures are not commonly so dangerous 
to freedom. They are marked with too strong lines to slide into 
use. No plea, or pretence of inconvenience or evil example (which 
must in their nature be daily and ordinary incidents), can be 
admitted as a reason for such mighty operations. But the true 
danger is when liberty is nibbled away, for expedients, and 
by parts.” 

—Yours, &e., 
E. MorGAN HUMPHREYS. 
Carnarvon. 


S1r,—Your fine article, regarding the continued imprison- 
ment of the Conscientious Objectors, must surely wake a re- 
sponse in every liberal mind and generous heart. Indeed, it 
seems to me that this matter is the acid test of our iiberalism— 
both political and religious. 

It has been the misfortune of Political Liberaiism for the 
past four years to see iis ideals roughly handled. For the larger 
good of national safety it was decreed that the lesser good of 
personal freedom must be restricted. This was done by Liberal 
leaders, and the rank and file had perforce to accept the edict. 
But in thus standing by and watching the operation of this 
edict Liberalism has suffered seriously in its faith and idealism 
and the Liberal Party has been smashed. 

In precisely the same way Religious Liberalism has sur- 
rendered religious freedom, and ihe churches, too, have suffered 
far more than, ‘alas! they yet realise. 

Here, Sir, is the opportunity for both Political and Reli- 
gious Liberalism to win their souls. The persecution of the 
Conscientious Objectors is a grave affront to both and can no 
longer be tolerated without our moral loss. A crusade to 
open the prison doors aud let these captives go free would 
do much to restore the health of the forces of progress. More- 
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over, as your American correspondent suggests, it would be a 
welcome proof abroad that England is still a Liberal power 
and still cherishes her traditional belief in the larger liberty.— 
Yours, &e., 
FRANK CLARK. 
17, Braxted Park, Streatham Common, S.W.16. 


Sir,—The continued imprisonment of men who are known 
to hold strong anti-militarist opinions has raised such a storm 
of protest throughout the country that the Government has at 
last been compelled to give the matter attention, and the War 
Cabinet has now instructed the Home Secretary to find a way 
out, 

The Home Office, which has been continually besieged by 
relatives and friends of the men and by lovers of freedom gene- 
rally, has hitherto been content to reply to inquiries by means 
of a printed slip. Now, however, some excuse has to be made, 
and we are told, unofficially and ‘ privately,” of course, that 
the trouble really lies with the War Office. If these men, after 
two years’ hard labor in civil prisons are released, the whole 
British Army will rise in revolt at this triumph of the anti- 
militarists at home. 

But the Home Office forgets that the same people who have 
been hammering at its doors are also bombarding the War 
Office, and the War Office has now dropped its printed paper 
forms, and is sending courteous notes to us. For instance, a 
General writes to me as follows (referring specifically to the case 
of Dan Huxstep, who has for 20 years worked as a Salvationist 
for the betterment of his fellows, and to Oswald Cox, a Norfolk 
farmer, who is becoming a nervous wreck in Pentonville, and 
only wants to be allowed to grow food and raise cattle on his 
farm at Harleston) :— 

‘Il can only say that it is absolutely scandalous that 
their claims were rejected by the tribunals. It is the 
recognition that there are many such cases .. .’’ and “‘ the 
military authorities take no pleasure in the task which is 
set them ” ‘‘the military have no alternative but to 
carry out the obligations conferred upon them.”’ 

Who was it said *‘ Codlin’s your friend—not Shortt !’’—Yours, 
We., 
MAURICE WHISLOW. 
58, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N.2. 


ST. SOPHIA FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


S1r,—Despite the manifold eviis of fanaticism, it is hard 
not to wish that a touch of it might sometimes occur to startle 
a timid and over-decorous world. When the Spaniards first 
invaded Mexico they ran enormous risks from their ignorance 
of the country, the hostility of the population, and the dis- 
tances they had to traverse before they could reach the capital. 
And yet, when they discovered an Aztec temple they did not 
hesitate to enter it and pull down the idol with jeers and 
laughter, regardless of the additional dangers that they in- 
curred by doing so. How fine such acts appear when we look 
back at them across the centuries! 

And now in this most politic age and nation we have people 
writing to the papers to say that the cathedral of St. Sophia 
ought not to be taken from the Turk for fear of offending 
Moslem susceptibilities. It is argued that the cathedral has 
been in Moslem hands for four hundred and fifty years. But 
it had previously belonged to Christendom for nearly double 
that period, and had been to Eastern Christianity what St. 
Peter's is to the Christians of the West. Its influence has been 
felt in the art of churches from the head of the Adriatic to 
the shores of Lake Ilmen; its name is inseparably connected 
with the conversion of Russia to Christianitv—a story that is 
surpassed by none for its romantic charm. What traveller, 
who has wandered from cathedral to cathedral in some storied 
city of the Ukraine with its teeming population, has not felt 
that so long as St. Sophia is not restored to its rightful owners, 
Christendom suffers from a deadly wound? 

Sacred buildings properly belong to the spiritual descendants 
of those who have built them. For they alone really under- 
stand the message of the builders: they alone are capable of 
handing on that message to after generations, and therefore it 
is a profanation and an absurdity to make such buildings over 
to members of an alien creed. So little is the image-hating 
Turk capable of appreciating St. Sophia that he has concealed 
its gorgeous mosaics under whitewash. Apart from any other 
consideration, the artistic conscience of the world demands 
that they should be uncovered and the cathedral restored to 
the Eastern Christians, who, as everyone knows who has fre- 
quented their churches, are well qualified to keep holy places 
as they should be kept.—Yours, &c., 


T. PERcy ARMSTRONG. 
South Kensington. 


“HOW THE SOLDIER SAW THE WAR.” 


Str,—In your issue of Feb. 8th Mr. Alec Waugh: entitles 
his letter: ‘‘How the Soldier Saw the War,’’ and thus claims 
to speak for at least the majority of soldiers. Now there is 
much in the'letter which is, unfortunately, only too true. No 
Englishman wishes to glorify war, and nobody will deny that 





many of the effects of war are extremely deleterious. Let us 
admit at once that the lowered value of human life, for instance, 
which is one of the unavoidab!e effects upon the fighting soldier, 
is much to be deplored. The general impression left, however, 
by the letter is utterly and entirely false. 

According to Mr. Alec Waugh, ‘‘individuality is lost.’ 
Surely this is untrue. Individuality is submitted to an ex 
tremely high test and the man with little will lose it. In that 
case it can be taken that he had none worth preserving. But 
the man with true individuality, the man of really strong cha 
racter, will, on the contrary, have it strengthened. In normal 
times he will exercise an unconscious influence over his com 
panions, and in times of stress he will find himself making a 
conscious effort to influence them both by precept and example. 
He will take the lead, and he will find that it is to him that 
others will look for guidance. 

Another sentence is as follows: ‘‘And for those who sur- 
vived courage sank to an habitual disregard of danger.’’ Does 
Mr. Alec Waugh honestly believe that a man can become so 
accustomed to danger as to disregard it? Does one ever reaily 
get over that shiver down the back, that sinking feeling in the 
stomach as the bullet hisses by with a vicious spit, or the hor- 
rible crescendo roar of the five-nine is heard, with its last 
ghastly shriek and terrific rending crash as it bursts close at 
hand? Occasionally oe sees a man who will so disregard his 
personal safety as to seem indifferent. And yet one wonders 
whether this is really so, whether, could one but penetrate the 
assumed mask, one would not see a terrific struggle going on, 
with an iron will triumphing over physical fear. How many 
soldiers does one meet who will deny physical fear? All men 
feel it, and the brave man is he who does not show it or let 
it influence his actions. Surely this struggle and this triumph 
of will over emotion is not all to the bad. 

Again, Mr. Alec Waugh says: “. men have gone to 
their death, dazed and miserable, conscious only of their own 
suffering, . . .’”” How can this be reconciled with the numerous 
instances of heroism of which we all have read and which some 
of us have witnessed’? How can men “ conscious only of their 
own suffering” rise to the heights of valor to which they did 
undoubtedly rise again and again? The men of the Fifth Army 
who died crying: “ You must stop them!’’ were they actuated 
by no high motive? I do not suggest for one moment that the 
average soldier understood all the immense issues that hung 
upon this conflict, but he did realise that his country was fight- 
ing for her existence, and in this cause he was prepared to 
sacrifice his life. 

This war has been a terrible experience, so terrible that 
one is prepared to go to almost any lengths to prevent the 
reoccurrence of such a calamity, but to pretend that there has 
been no good among the bad is wrong. Many weak men have 
gone under, but many of the strong have emerged from the 
ordeal with increased strength and better fitted to play their 
part as citizens in the world of great issues that is still before 
us.—Yours, &c., 

ANOTHER SOLDIER. 


A QUESTION TO PROPERTY. 

Sir,—Your article, ‘‘A Question to Property,” does not 
appear to me to raise a question *‘ remote’ and ‘‘ academic,” 
but one which will probably have to be faced within the next 
few years. The ‘To be or not to be” of the question narrows 
itself down to this. If the sequestration of property were to 
become law, passed constitutionally, would the owners of 
property acquiesce, or would they be prepared to fight to retain 
what they own? I am afraid human nature, especially English 
human nature, being what it is, the answer would be in the 
affirmative. ‘There are two main difficulties, as the situation 
appears to me—Firstly, the old story, “Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor,’’ and the hesitation of the enquirer to obey 
the instructions he had solicited. Secondly, to know where to 
draw the line—What is to be described as capital what is 
property? Does it include what we earn, or acquire, or only 
what we inherit? May I illustrate from my own commonplace 
life history. I inherited my father’s life policy of £500 and his 
household effects and furniture—that iis all. 1 am a wool buyer 
by profession, served my apprenticeship, and acquired certain 
technical skill. I have worked all my life, and from my regular 
salary and commission have managed to put by about three 
thousand pounds, all now invested in war loan. Will I hand 
this over to the State if called on to do so constitutionally? 
Or will I fight to retain possession? My sympathies are 
entirely with the working class. The war has left me 
more socialistic than ever, yet at the bottom of my heart I know 
that my answer would be ‘’* I must fight.’” My youngest boy has 
just bought, out of his savings, the motor-bike he has long 
desired. Would he scrap it for the common cause without a 
fight? I have not asked him, but I know what he would say.— 
Yours, &c., . 


W. i. 


RUSSIAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 


Str,—Recentiy there was a small paragraph tucked away 
in the newspapers which stated that the Entente were setting 
up a Commission to deal with the Russian prisoners in Ger- 
many. The ominous import of this decision needs no emphasis. 
Since then matters have developed. 

In the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” of February 15th their 
special correspondent gives a report of a long interview with 
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Herr Erzberger at Weimar Castle. Erzberger here definitely 
states that this question was ‘‘ unofficially ’’ discussed at the 
armistice negotiations and that “‘it was agreed not to allow 
Russian prisoners of war to return to Russia, where they might 
be pressed into the Bolshevik army, but to keep them in German 
internment camps under the discipline of Russian volunieer 
officers with the exclusion of Soldiers’ Councils and under the 
supervision of the Entente.’’ Your readers will doubtless be 
able to gauge the meaning of “the discipline of Russian volun- 
teer officers’? and of Entente supervision. 

Further, to-day’s “‘ Morning Post’ states that in accordance 
with the decision of the Entente, the Russian prisoners of war 
in Poland will be removed via Sandomir, the Vistula and Buda- 
Pest to Odessa, so as to avoid all contact with the Bolsheviks! 
It is stated that this affects several hundred thousand Russians. 

As great discontent thas been already caused among the Rus- 
sian detachments in France by endeavors to force them to join 
up to fight on the side of the reactionary Russian generals in 
Southern Russia, are we not heading straight for further trouble 
with the Soviet Government, just at the moment when we hope 
to confer with them at Prinkipo or elsewhere? Finally, in the 
interests of Poland herself, is this the best way to initiate 
amicable relations with a people whom geography has designated 
as her Eastern neighbors? Are the Russian prisoners of war 
themselves not to enjoy the benefits of the principle of self- 
determination ?—Yours, &c., 

‘ &. PLE. 

February 15th, 1919. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND CONSCRIPTION. 


Sir,—Referring to the note in your current issue, may I be 
forgiven for saying that your argument carries no conviction to 
my mind. In his speech Mr. Lloyd George went on to say :— 

“Conscription after all is something that was carried in this 
country to meet a great emergency. The vast majority of people 
in this country approved it for that emergency. Whether you 
will require Conscription in the future in any shape or form 
depends not upon the opinion which I express here on this 
platform or which any other political leader expresses upon any 
other platform. It will depend entirely upon the terms of peace.” 

Do you suggest that the emergency has passed, or that the terms 
of peace have now been settled? 

I desire to hold no brief for many of the things done and 
said at the General EXection by the Prime Minister, or anyone 
else, and I was not (and am not) one of “the vast majority of 
people who approved”’ conscription, but a careful perusal of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech persuades me that in this case he 
has not been gui'ty of inconsistency, and he makes it perfectly 
evident that he is fully alive to the gigantic evils connected with 
conscript armies, and holds with F. D. Maurice that 


“Human society is a brotherhood and not a collection of 


warring atoms.” 
I trust that your sense of fairness will lead you to reconsider 
your conclusion, for 
“A perfect judge will read each work of wit with the same 
spirit that its author writ.” 
Yours, &e., 
F. R. GanLoway. 
20, Cowper Road, Worthing. February 11th, 1919. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 


S1r,—With regard to this controversy, may I, as a reader 
of much literature on the subject, be allowed to indicate a very 
serious defect in the spiritist position? I do not wish to defend 
the extreme materialistic theory. For my own part, I do not 
believe that the denial of the existence of a spiritual soul in 
man is a reasonable position; in any case, it is a very extreme 
position, and naturally spiritists derive from 4t advantages such 
as always accrue to controversialists when their opponents take 
up a stand more advanced than the logic justifies. ; 

My great objection against spiritism derives not from denial 
of psychic phenomena. On the contrary, it arises from the very 
assumption that those phenomena are, in at least a great degree, 
based on actual occurrences of a ‘‘supernatural”’ character. 

The very life, and the whole justification and maintenance 
of spiritist propaganda, rest upon the belief that beyond the 
present visible world there are intelligent beings with ability 
or desire to communicate. Now, this being taken as so, can 
it be denied that some of those beings may be evil? No spiritist 
has ever denied it. Being evil, however, they would endeavor 
to deceive us. Let it be noted that this objection comes not 
from “ecclesiasticism,” tut from spiritism itself, and its belief 
in supra-mundane minds. Sir A. Conan Doyle ridicules the 
idea that “evil spirits’? should try to propagate “ spiritual 
ideas. But if those ideas were of a misleading kind, what more 
effective mode of deception? Much more effective than blank 
and extreme materialism. I conclude, then, that as in the 
nature of things we cannot judge of the truth or falsehood of 
‘spiritual messages,” then spiritism condemns itself as use- 
less. If the Church Catholic says so too, this surely does not 
condemn its ‘‘ bigotry,” but commends its sagacity.—Yours, &c., 

J. W. POYNTER. 


Stoke Newington, N.16. 
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THE NINE EPIGRAMS OF ZONAS. 
Book VII. 365. 


Rower of the boat of the dead through the reedy water of 
this lake to Hades, stretch out your hand pitifully from the 
mounting-ladder to the son of Kinyras as he embarks, and 
take him, dark Charon ; for the boy is yet unsteady in his 
sandals, and fears to set his naked foot on the sand of the 
shore. 


Book VII. 404. 

I will heap the chill sand of the beach over your head, 
pouring it upon your cold limbs. For your mother never 
wailed above your tomb nor saw your wave-battered body 
in the sea. But the desert and the neighboring shore of 
the inhospitable Aigean received your corpse. So take this 
little portion of sand and many tears, stranger. Fateful 
was the trading upon which you departed. 


Book XI. 43. 
Give me the sweet cup wrought of earth, for 1 was born 
of earth and I shall lie under it in death. 


Book IX. 226. 

Brown-gold bees, fly and feast upon the tips of the 
wrinkled thyme leaves or the petals of the poppy, upon sun- 
shrivelled grapes, violets, or the down covering the apples. 
Plunder them all and frame your wax cells so that Pan, 
guardian of bees and keeper of 'the hive, may taste himself, 
and the hand of the honey-seeker driving you forth with 
smoke may leave you also your portion. 


Book IX. 312. 

Woodman, spare the oak, mother of the acorns. Spare 
it ; hew the hoary pine, the sea-pine, these many stems of 
of the rhammus shrub, the ilex tree or the dry arbutus. But 
keep your axe away from the oak, for our ancestors told us 
oaks were the first mothers. 


Book [X. 556. 

Nymphs of the shore, Nereids, you saw Daphnis yesterday 
when he washed away the dust that clung to his skin like 
down ; when scorched by the heat of the dog-star the appies 
of his cheeks flushed slightly as he plunged into your waters. 
Tell me, was he beautiful? Oram 1 a goat, lame, not only 
in my legs, but in my heart? 


Book VI. 98. 





To Demeter of the Winnowing and the Seasons, treaclers 
in the furrow, from his stunted tields Heronax brings a share 


of corn from the threshing-floor and these mingled seeds of 


pulse on a wooden tripod—little from very little: for he 
owns but a poor inheritance on this bleak hill-side. 


Book VI. 106. 

Dweller in the wood, Telamon the wolf-slayer hangs up 
this skin to you on the plane-tree in the field and with it 
the wild olive-wood staff thrown so often whirling from his 
hand. Pan of the hills, accept these simple gifts, and grant 
him good hunting and the freedom of the mountain. 


Book VI. 22. 

This newly-broken pomegranate, a quince covered freshly 
with down, a shrivelled navel fig, a cluster of purple grapes, 
thick with berries, heavy with wine, and nuts slipped newly 
from their green husk, the orchard-watcher brings to rustic 
Priapus, carved from a single trunk, as offering from the 





trees. 
W. BryHeEr. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 


Tne “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Tramp.” By “Y.’’ (Constable. 
6s.) 

faenn from Italy’s War.” By G, M. Trevelyan, (Jack. 
10s. 6d.) . 

“The Development of the United States: from Colonies to a 
World Power.” By Professor Max Farrand (Yale). With 
a Preface by Viscount Bryce. (Jack. 1()s. 6d.) 

“Impressions of the Kaiser.”’ David Jayne Hill. (Chapman & 
Hall, 12s. 6d.) 


* * * 


Ix Alfred Russell Wallace’s “ The World of Life” occurs 
the following : 

‘“This earth, with its infinitude of life and beauty ad 
mystery, and the universe in the midst of which we are 
placed, with its overwhelming immensities of suns and 
nebulee, of light and motion, are as they are, first, for the 
development of life culminating in man; secondly, as a vast 
school-house for the higher education of the human race in 
preparation for the enduring spiritual life to which it is 
destined,’’ 

There is no sardonic exclamation mark to this passage. 
Wallace is defending and _ interpreting Darwin’s 
law of natural selection, and it occurred to me when I was 
reading the latter how wonderfully Nature herself has 
asserted the law of individuality. Consider the implications 
of the “ survival of the fittest.”” In the first place, a survival 
value does not mean the perpetuation of the coarsest and least 
sensitive types in the animal kingdom, but of the reverse ; 
since the more delicate and highly organized the species, the 
readier it will adapt itself to the existing and changing con- 
ditions that challenge it. Nature works not upon the 
selective principles of the colonel in his club, but of the 
artist. Secondly, the variation which leads to natural 
selection is in itself a triumph of individuality. The 
individual in a species will discover a newer, prompter, and 
more effective method of procuring food, and from his 
initiative, a new species or sub-species will arise and conquer. 
Thus the law and order of Nature are seen to proceed from 
choice, independence, personal freedom and initiative, and at 
the same time to be compatible with the complex mutual 
relations of all organic beings to one other. The Power of 
Choice is the key of the universe and the kingdom of God 
or the devil is within us. Nature is at once impartial and 
democratic, for she gives to all their chance and their peril, 
and a free will to benefit from the one and escape from 
the other. 
x * * 


Irv may be a queer twist of thought to conclude from 
all this that for a philosophic naturalist to be an odd, 
astringent, personable, and acutely individual quantity, at 
the opposite pole—that is to say, from a scientific professor— 
is somehow appropriate. That is why all these divagations 
and circumlocutions lead me to Edmund Selous, who, the 
more’s the pity, 1s very little known. It may be because 
he is the brother of the “ mighty hunter’’ who died recently 
and has captured most of the fame; it may be because his 
style is sometimes like a thaw after a snowstorm. I, at any 
rate, can splash through it with relish; here, I say to 
myself, is a man I can put carefully away with W. H. Hudson 
in my mental pocket. His books (which are chiefly about 
birds, and more particularly sea-birds—* Bird-Watching,”’ 
“The Bird-Watches in the Shetlands,” &c.) collect together 
a mass of the most fascinating material—all those wealthy 
substrata of knowledge about the personalities, customs, 
occupations, domesticities, and minds of the feathered, about 
which the scientists in their museums, or rather mausoleums, 
tell us next to nothing. But it is not only that. It is the 
man himself, with his digressions, his hot and noble angers, 
his fierce humor, his satire and epigram, so full of meat in 
the midst of a rather suety expression, his wayward touches 
of genius, his originality, his fire, his aloofness, his irrelevant 
meditations, the sense of something first-hand, keen, devoted, 
passionate—the sort of man who puts his shoulder against 





the pondus immobile and dislocates it (the shoulder). Here 
is a touch of his quality :— 


“This pause, or rather this rest-in-speed (the nuptial 
flight of the wood-pigeon), as the bird, renouncing all effort, 
is carried swiftly and placidly onwards in a curve of the 
extremest beauty has a delicious effect upon one. One’s 
spirit goes out until one seems to be with the bird oneself, 
hanging and sweeping as it does. Yet in this glory of 
motion, it will often be shot by beings, in all grace and 
beauty and poetry of life, how infinitely its inferiors! ‘This 
makes me think of Darwin’s comment upon Bates’s account 
of a humming-bird caught and killed by a large Brazilian 
spider, wherein the destroyer and the victim, ‘ one, perhaps, 
the loveliest, the other the most hideous in the scale of 
creation,’ are contrasted. Spiders, too, had they their 
Phidiases, might be idealised and made to look beautiful in 
marble, even perhaps to our eyes (what cannot genius do?), 
whilst to their own, of course, the spider form would be the 
spider form divine.”’ 


% * * 


SoMETHING that takes the conceit out of us is always 
intriguing. But the really interesting thing about Mr. Selous 
is that he is a genuine pessimist and misanthrope. It is a 
perfectly genuine conviction and is carried, with rare 
courage, to extremity. We do not agree with him, but how 
many writers, thus thinking, do not faint (as they well may 
do) by the wayside? Speaking of inter-sexual selection, he 
writes : — 


“It effends our human pride to think that animals 
should woo and marry very much as we—when the better 
part of our nature is not in a straight-jacket—do ourselves. 
Therefore, there must be no preferences, no love-matches 
here, ail must be in obedience to a blind sexual instinct— 
something very animal—about which we, of course, with our 
rings and our ceremonies, and novels, sonnets, spiritual 
affinities, and prudential considerations, know nothing. Un- 
like ourselves, the female brute must be ready to mate with 
any male brute that chance may throw in her way, and if it 
throw several she must be absolutely impartial between 
them, there being neither looks, soul, nor money for her to 
found a choice on. ‘Therefore, she will go to the strongest 
and ask no better, for love she knows not, nor can parental 
authority and filial obedience combine here to give the pre- 
ference to riches or tille, coupled with age and disease. Only 
by her complete passivity could the female brute be properly 
differentiated from the human female, and this she must be 
or man (the werst brute that the world has yet seen or is 
ever likely to see) would lose his pre-eminence.’’ 


How true it is that the deeper the passion, the truer, 
clearer, and better the style! So our naturalist, when 
what the text-books call seva indignatio catches him by the 
hair, suddenly sheds the verbal integument he sometimes 
wraps himself in and speaks out “loud and bola.’”’ The style 
becomes the man, the best man. 


* * * 


Tuus (he is speaking of the people who go and gape at 
stuffed specimens in museums) :— 


‘These are the beneficiaries, but the real moving motive 
of it all—the causa causans—is the inextinguishabie fire of 
slaughter that burns for ever in the human breast. It burns 
for ever, but as time works his changes, some new imagined 
motive must be found for the old passion and the old deed; 
so over them both science now flings her ample, hypocritical 
cloak. ‘For the sake of science ’"—that is the formula of 
the professor who sends out the naturalist to slay, and of 
the naturalist who goes and slays. With that charm on their 
iips, both quench the thirst of their hearts, and feel no evil 
in the draught. . . ‘ Kill more and fill our museums. Forget 
not us poor old professors wearying amidst empty glass cases. 
Throw us a specimen or two to mumble while yet there are 
specimens left! For the sake of science, gentlemen, for the 
sake of science!’ And so, for the sake of science, they add 
to the dearth of its living material, and kill very compla- 
cently the goose with the golden eggs. . . So science leagues 
itself with death, and the museums roar, one against another, 
‘hint’ 

Is it not exhilarating? It is tragic, too. Elsewhere he 
writes : — 


**One can only hope that that dreadful way of being 
interested in animais which leads to their kill'ng, and ulti- 
mately to their extinction, will cne day cease in man. I 
know it wll, and should be happy in the knowledge, cid 
I not know that the anima’s will have ceased first. As it 
is, my oniy comfort is that I will have ceased before either.”’ 


I have a rare liking and respect for this sombre and gallant 
spirit, but I would say: There is hope for us still. Has not 


the bird sprung from the scaly reptile? 
H, J. M. 
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ba | By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
his "4 AR has taught us many things, amongst other things that recon- 
nt struction is not necessarily Bolshevism, 
s And, after all, it has been good for us to learn to question many 
an things which we had previously accepted without question simply 
ps, because we had lost the faculty of criticism. 
of Reconstruction implies the questioning mind; the refusal to accept 
air questionable things simply because they have existed long enough to 
_ become rather a dull and uncomfortable habit. 

in I am sanguine enough to believe that clothes will not escape the 
?), reconstruction process. 
he In pre-war days, the most rigid, the most stereotyped form of male 

clothing was evening dress, and when war exigencies made starch 
unpatriotic a shattering blow was struck at what seemed a cast-iron law. 

The “ boiled” shirt cracked a faint Victorian protest, and disappeared; 
the tail-coat sought refuge amongst moth-balls, and for a time even the 
dinner jacket became shy. 

B But now that we are face to face with a new era, now that nations and 
IS ideas are in the melting-pot, why should any of the ancient laws of the 
LS unimaginative Medes and Persians escape revision? Why, for instance, 

; should we ever meekly return to the tyranny of starch: 

5 a If starch is a food, for goodness sake eat it; do not plaster it on your 
ire bosom and bend it round your neck, : 
The war has taught us the value of soft silken shirts and collars; and 
OW | we shall not return to the Prussianism and the Militarism of the blind, 
av unreasoning “ boiled” shirt without a murmur. 
me * * * * * * 
he It is unpleasant to look around the stalls of a theatre and attempt to 
penetrate the mystery of the solemn rows of stiff white cuirasses. What 
woman, except the virgin Elizabeth, ever wore starch in evening dress? 
als Are we to assume that the mode of man is stiff and the manner of woman 
=a is light ? 
ter | The starched shirt must go. It must be relegated to the provinces 
es. with the white kid gloves. . 
1es It must adorn the Surburbiton dances, and the musical evenings at the 
‘s rectory—which have no connection with ‘ Rectors.” 

. The man who has learnt to appreciate silk is unlikely ever to accept 
ul artificial stiffening with jazz rags. 
ual * * * * * * 
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ies quaintly unique in commercial morality. 
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are Sir Valentine Chirol «=» wholesome, 
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Americans no higher compliment than by 
yJa- Saying that they would almost wean me from 
ues Turkish and convert me to Virginians.” 
er, Louis Raemaekers, Esq., writes :—‘‘ Your 
* De Reszke ’ Cigarettes are very nice indeed.” 
Martin Harvey, Esq., writes :—“ Mr. Martin Harvey 
he has tried your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and he and his 


friends find them ‘tip-top.’” 


QONER or later you will buy “De Reszke” 
ene, Seen of their better quality. Why 
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; GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
a Essays in Romantic Literature.” By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


Grorce WyNpHAM was the most brilliant failure of his time. 
Soldier, statesman, man of letters, prince out of a fairy-tale, 
hero out of a Ouida novel—he had enough of the gifts and 
graces to make a success of two ordinary lives. But somehow 
he lacked the talent for making use of his talents. He won 
a brief triumph of imaginative statesmanship in Ireland ; 
but though a good sportsman he was not a good fighter and 
a few Ulstermen with their brains in their boots were able 
in the end to crush him almost without a protest. Was it 
grit that he chiefly lacked? Certainly it was some moral 
quality. His ruinous fault, we should say, like that of the 
young man who had great possessions, was indecisiveness. 
Wyndham could never quite make up his mind between the 
noble and the vulgar ideal of a gentleman. He was one of 
those men for whom the phrase, Noblesse oblige, means a 
great deal, but in political life he threw in his lot with a 
noblesse that thought infinitely less of its obligations than of 
keeping its land from being taxed. Wyndham chose the 
smoother way, and voted, not with his imagination, but with 
his class. There are few things more depressing in recent 
politics than the picture of this charming and chivalrous 
statesman ending his days in the mud of the last ditch 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the present Lord 
Birkenhead and Sir Edward Carson for the privileges of the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Whibley, in his introduction to the present book of 
essays, suggests that Wyndham found in North’s “ Plutarch ”’ 
Plutarch, the father of 
the inspirer of Rousseau and Madame 
Roland, and so many of the torchbearers of the revolution of 
the last century and a-half 


the reflection of his own mind.” 
republican freedom 


to be harnessed as a hack to the 
tawdry old coach of English Toryism! Wyndham, it may 
be admitted, did respond in his heart to the finer things in 
Plutarch ; but he did not, except for a short while in Ireland, 
translate them into practical politics. We do not mean to 
pretend that Plutarch was himself a revolutionary, though 
he has inspired revolutionaries. But he was unquestionably 
a great moralist. And in politics Wyndham was scarcely a 
at all. He lived in an age in which moral forces 
had acquired a meaning in politics such as they had never 
possessed in Plutarch’s time, but he was as blind to the 
idealism of the new era as the most conventional party 
politician. He saw with Plutarch the need of authority, as 
who does not but But by authority 
the authority of his own party. “ The 
gentlemen of England must not abdicate,”’ he said ; but, alas! 
he supported the gentlemen of England when they abdicated 
everything except their “rights.”” He had exalted ideals of 
courage and of courtesy; but his interpretation of noblesse 
oblige hardly went beyond these. was to him 
simply a restive horse which had to be ridden with “a natural 
grace.’’ “For he knows well ’—so he expounded Plutarch— 
‘that a ragged colt ofttimes proves a good horse, especially 
if he be well ridden and broken, as he should be.” 
Wyndham’s ideal, it will be seen, was a charming and gentle 
despotism. He may be said to it on one 
eccasion—when he introduced charm and gentleness into 
Dublin Castle. 

As a writer no less than as a politician he was in love 
with what was lordly and aristocratic. ‘“‘ You love a phrase 
like pie,” Henley criticized him, “and are all for altisonancy 
and color.”’ “I have never cared much for prose, however 
excellent,” Wyndham himself confessed in a letter to 
Mr. Blunt, “which does not abound naturally in vivid 
images. My delight in the Elizabethan and in some 
modern French writers is largely derived from their use of 
imaginative color.’’ These are not merely pardonable but 
admirable tastes. The man who has never loved a phrase 
‘ like pie” is, as a rule, a man who has never loved literature. 
But literature is something more than “pie.” It is the 
manuscript of the soul of man. Phrases are but an element 
in its immortal music. They but serve to bring out its 
spiritnal melody, its moral passion, its “ deep power of joy.” 


moralist 


the veriest anarchist? 
he meant merely 


Democracy 


have achieved 
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We are all for style and for craftsman’s work upon sentences. 
But we would not make style king. To make style king is to 
dethrone the spirit. And this is what, it seems to us, is what 
Wyndham to some extent did, and what Mr. Whibley does in 
writing on Plutarch and on Wyndham’s essay on 
Plutarch. “Plutarch,” says Mr. Whibley, “was 
a clumsy writer of Greek, and had not his work been happily 
transmuted by Amyot and North, he would hardly have kept 
a secure hold on the imaginations of wise men.’”’ As a matter 
of fact, Plutarch is one of the world’s most engrossing 
writers, whether he is translated into the flowing extra- 
vagance of Elizabethan English or into the plain prose of 
the crib-writer. 


He is the greatest biographer our race has 
known. 


He is a great portrait-painter, a great anecdotist, 
and over his portraits and anecdotes he himself presides, 
a great spirit. We may rejoice to see him introduced so nobly 
into the literature of another country as he is introduced into 
English by North. But North gave him no more than a cleak. 
And a cloak can no more make a Plutarch than it can make 
a Julius Cesar. Wyndham, in our opinion, goes too far in 
exalting some of North’s mistranslations as improvements 
on the original. There is one error, for instance, which 
Shakespeare, borrowing from North, has immortalized in his 
description of the death of Julius Cesar. Most readers will 
remember the lines :— 
‘in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Ceesar fell.’’ 
Shakespeare found in North the words: ‘“ Pompey's image 
stood, which ranne all of a goare bloude.” North, however, 
had found no such phrase in Plutarch, or rather in the French 
Plutarch from which he made his translation. He simply 
misunderstood words meaning that Pompey’s statue was 
bespattered with the blood of Cesar. Here we have no 
miracle, but a plain fact. Wyndham, however, who was 
impatient of the plain style, contends that the bombastic and 
ridiculous miracle is an improvement. ‘“ The blunder,’ he 
declares, “has enriched the world ; that is, if it was truly a 
blunder and not a ‘touch of genius.’’ One could hardly have 
a better example of that love of false splendor that lures 
many a sensitive critic aside from the quest of the things 
that are most excellent in literature. Statues must run blood 
for them in order to make life esthetically exciting. 

So far, however, we have been considering too exclusively 
what it was that prevented Wyndham achieving true great- 
ness in politics and literature. It would be ungenerous as 
well as uncritical to stop there. Wyndham was a success as 
well as a failure. He was a failure only in comparison with 
the success he might have been. His essay on Plutarch, 
perverse though the point of view occasionally is, is the most 
consummate appreciation of Plutarch that has appeared in 
our time. Wyndham’s love of color was able to satisfy itself 
here with a great pageant of actions as well as a great 
pageant of words. The artist in him delighted in such a 
picture as we get in the description of the eve of the Sicilian 
expedition in the “ Alcibiades,’’ where Plutarch “ shows you 
the groups of young men bragging of victory, and drawing 
plans of Syracuse in the dust.” | Nowhere in history has 
“hubris” been more wonderfully portrayed than in ‘the 
picture of the young men of Athens drawing their maps in 
the dust. Wyndham thrilled responsively to such things. 
He was specially happy in Plutarch’s company, too, because, 
like himself, Plutarch, though an artist, preferred as his 
subjects the statesman and the man of action. We are not 
sure, however, that Plutarch would have done so had he been 
a modern. Plutarch came at the end of an age in which 
the statesman was a much more adventurous person than 
he now is. He was, as a rule, also a soldier. He daily 
risked his life on his policy. In modern times, it is as a 
rule only the revolutionary who undergoes the tragic vicis- 
situdes of fortunes that were usual in the lives of 
Greek and Roman statesmen. Occasionally, we have a 
soldier-statesman—Napoleon, for instance. But, generally, 
the statesman is separate from the soldier, and neither a 
Pitt nor a Wellington seems a quite complete figure in com- 
parison with Plutarch’s men. A modern Plutarch would find 
in artists and men of letters fuller subjects. The greatest 
biography in English is the biography of a man of letters. 
Plutarch would have been bewildered, could he have foreseen 
that a great nation would one day find the life of Dr. 
Johnson nobler reading than the life of Chatham. Wyndham, 
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we fancy, never reconciled himself to a world in which such 
a preference was possible. For him the public man alone 
kept the picture of the world from being mean or vulgar. 
For Wyndham the world had not progressed... He looked 
back wistfully to the glory that was Greece, to the pageantry 
of the Crusades, to the bragging magnificence of the 
Elizabethan adventurers. 

The remaining essays in his book contain appreciations 
of many fine authors, from Villon to Sir Walter Scott. To 
Wyndham, however, both Villon and Scott are distant 
figures, not real neighbors to his imagination. His essay on 
Ronsard and La Pléiade is a scholarly and glowing appre- 
ciation of a great pericd in French literature, and his essay 
on the poems of Shakespeare is a rich and passionate confes- 
sion of pleasure in the “beauties” of the sonnets and 
narrative poems. Here we see Wyndham enjoying Shake- 
speare’s phrases “like pie.’’ And he infects us with his joy. 
For the sake of the Plutarch and the Shakespeare, we shall 
treasure this book on our shelves. In these chapters 
Wyndham revealed himself to be no mere amateur of letters 
but a masterly critic who has read, and enabled us also te 
read, some of the golden secrets of literature. 


/ ADMIRAL JELLICOE AT JUTLAND. 


“The Grand Fleet, 1914-16: Its Creation, Development, 
and Work.” By Admiral ViscounT JELLICOE. (Cassell. 
3ls. 6d. net.) 


For the first time in history an admiral commanding-in-chief 
has published an account of the fleet he commanded and the 
actions in which he engaged. Lord Jellicoe’s book would 
be unique from this consideration alone; but it bears an 
additional value from the fact that the Battle of Jutland, 
now for the first time described fully by one whose authority 
cannot be challenged, was the greatest naval battle in history. 
On it hung the gravest issues. With its termination, though 
we could not know it at the time, one factor passed out of 
the military situation. No further fleet action was practic- 
able. They who calmly appraised Scheer’s admirable 
conduct of the battle knew that the German Fleet could not 
repeat the challenge to the Grand Fleet. In spite of the 
swift dash across the North Sea in August, Germany’s naval 
plans did not seriously contemplate, after the experiences of 
Jutland, any second surface engagement. But this was not 
known to the Allies until recently or some of that mist of 
criticism which has enveloped the action would have been 
dispelled. They could not know the true atmosphere in which 
the battle was fought. The first panic announcement of 
losses tended, even to the end, to cloud the judgment and 
mask the real effects of the battle. 

But it is not only the Battle of Jutland which at length 
receives just treatment. Lord Jellicoe has many disclosures 
to make about the organization of the Fleet which certainly 
make arresting reading. To the vast majority of Englishmen 
the Navy was an object of which they were deeply proud. 
They regarded it as sans peur et sans reproche. They must 
now see that, although safety had been sacrificed for speed 
and striking power, it was provided with a projectile which 
was gravely inferior to that of the German ships, which were 
better armored and by their strategy could steam faster. It 
had no bases, properly fortified, at the outbreak of war. Its 
submarines were less seaworthy, weaker in offensive power, 
and of shorter radius of action than the enemy’s corres- 
ponding craft. It had only 50 per cent. as many destroyers 
available for fleet action. It was committed to a dispersion, 
owing to the distribution between Scapa Flow and Harwich, 


which very seriously weakened its striking power. Its 
searchlights were poor, its wireless ill-developed, and of. star 
shells it had none. It was deficient in mines, and its 


machinery wore badly. At the end of October, 1914, the 
“ Audacious ” was lost, the “Ajax” and the “ Iron Duke” had 
condenser defects, the ‘“Gzion’s”’ turbine supports were so 
defective that she was unseaworthy, the “Conqueror” was 
at Devon refitting, and the ‘“ New Zealand” was in dock at 
Cromarty. Thus the “ Dreadnought Fleet only consisted of 
17 effective battleships and 5 battle-cruisers; the German 
Dreadnought Fleet at the time comprised 15 battleships and 
4 battle-crnisers with the “Bluecher’’ in addition. The 
margin of superiority was therefore unpleasantly small in 





view of the fact that the High Sea Fleet possessed 88 
destroyers and the Grand Fleet only 42.”’ This is a terrible 
indictment of a service which was generally thought, and as 
invariably described as, “unchallengeable.’’ Perhaps the 
climax in this recital of the Navy’s shortcomings is the 
suggestion that our naval types were’ designed to suit the 
available dock accommodation and not the reverse, as the 
Kaiser shrewdly pointed out. This is the second recorded 
instance of the Kaiser attempting to act as expert adviser 
to our Navy. 

It is inevitable we should inquire how such a state of 
things could continue when there were eminent sailors at 
the Admiralty. Lord Jellicoe himself was there as Second 
Sea Lord from 1912-1914, and it is strange at first sight that 
neither he nor Lord Fisher could remedy the obvious defects 
in organization. There are scattered up and down this book 
hints about the Admiralty which suggest the explanation. 
And, in speaking of Lord Kitchener, Admiral Jellicoe says : 
“He mentioned the difficulty which he experienced in dealing 
with questions discussed in the Cabinet, a difficulty felt by 
most soldiers and sailors, whose training does not fit them 
to state or to argue a case, and who frequently find great 
difficulty in doing so.” There can be no doubt that Lord 
Jellicoe is here touching upon a grave defect in our system, 
and until we know how to use our experts correctly we shall 
always be in danger of waking up to find our competitors 
in the very position of superiority which we fancy that we 
ourselves occupy. For there can be no doubt that the German 
Fleet was much better designed for its destined réle than was 
ours. The British Fleet was designed almost entirely 
for engagement, and to this end it had sacrificed the 
safety it would have derived from a better armor. Yet there 
was not sufficient attention to the types which would ensure 
the entering upon an engagement to the best advantage. Its 
“scouting ” craft were not sufficiently numerous or speedy ; 
and when battle was joined it was found that the Germans 
by a delay fuse could pierce and shatter our armor by 
bursting the shells inside it while our own shells burst 
outside. The surrender of the German ships has put us in 
possession of some of their secrets, and it is characteristic 
that the enemy had gained his speed and armor by the 
sacrifice of the men’s comfort. . 

Lord Jellicoe’s narrative is so even and balanced, so 
appreciative of the work of his subordinates, that we can 
understand why the Navy respected and loved him so much. 
But there must be some explanation of the breaking off of 
the Battle of Heligoland Bight, and yet none is suggested. 
When we come to the Battle of Jutland, in which the interest 
of the book inevitably centres, we are upon different ground. 
This was a battle in which he was present in chief command, 
and he admits us fully into his actions and motives. The 
Battle of Jutland, which might have opened to us the Baltic 
and have crushed the submarine campaign, aroused popular 
criticism from the first. It was Beatty whose action was 
first challenged ; but, as we pointed out at the time, the 
criticism was completely unjustified. It is now Jellicoe’s 
turn, and the critics attempt to strengthen their case for an 
accusation of timorous handling at Jutland by attributing 
to him a general disinclination for offensive, or at any 
rate decisive, action. This atmosphere is held to have dis- 
appeared from the Admiralty with the disappearance of 
Jellicoe; and at once we had the brilliant exploit of 
Zeebrugge. The present book makes it clear that the 
Zeebrugge plan arose with Jellicoe and was suggested by him 
in 1914. There is, indeed, no ground whatever for attributing 
to Jellicoe any timorousness or hesitation in policy, either 
at Jutland or on any other occasion. 

The general facts of the Jutland Battle are already 
known. When Beatty came steaming north ‘to meet his chief 
he had lost two battle-cruisers—one by the lack of armor 
and one by the flash of an explosion penetrating to the 
magazine. The crucial part of the battle then began. Beatty 
had led up the German Feet to the Grand Fleet, and it was 
Jellicoe’s. réle to inflict an annihilating defeat. The 
visibility was so poor that vessels could only be seen five miles 
ahead, and the positions of the High Sea Fleet, given by the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet, were (inevitably) so inaccurate that 
contact was achieved between it and the Grand Fleet earlier 
than was expected and on the starboard bow instead of ahead. 


Lord Jellicoe had at once to decide as to the manner of’ 


deployment, whether to form line of battle on the starboard 
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The Life of Lamartine. 

By H. REMSEN WHITEHOUSE. With many 
Illustrations. Two volumes. Cloth. 42s, net. 

“The standard work on the subject. Succeeding writers will 
find it a great storehouse of facts respecting the public and private 
life of Lamartine and the exciting and troublous times in which he 
lived.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Richard Cobden : The International Man. 

By J. A. HOBSON. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and eight other Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 
[Second Impression. 

“Mr. Hobson has done great service by calling attention to the 
life of Richard Cobden and by showing that he was not only a social 
reformer at home but the international man with a wide knowledge 
‘of foreign affairs acquired at first hand by travel.—Public Opinion. 
Uncensored Celebrities. 

By E. T. RAYMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 

*“Exceedingly frank portraits of public men. . . The author is mer- 
cilessly careful to explain in his preface that the book is not meant 
for the hero-worshipper.”’—Evening Standard. 

“ Here we have clear vision, sane opinion, and a very useful sense 
of humour, not always free from acid.’’-—National News. 

The Prelude to Bolshevism : The Kornilov Rebellion. 
By A. F. KERENSKY, former Prime Minister of 
Russia. Cloth. 16s. net. 

“It is a historical document of the first importance. M. Kerensky’s 
statements throw a great deal of light on a set of circumstances 
extraordinarily obscure to most English readers.”’-—Common Sense 
Through Egypt in War-Time. 

By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, Author of ‘‘ Baroque 
Architecture,’’ &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 67 half-tone Illustrations. Cloth. 21s. net. 
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he is also by profession an architect—a fact which both for himself 
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Russia in Upheaval. 

By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Author of 
‘* The Changing Chinese,’ &c, Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Professor Ross is a good traveller, with the eye of a student of 

society. He has the gift of observing interesting facts, and the 


general reader will find no dull pages in this account of Russian life 
in these revolutionary years.”—Daily News. 
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are happy to report that the demand for MARSHAL FOCH’S 
great book continues undiminished, and that the welcome 
extended to it by the Press has been universal. It is to be 
found at all Libraries and every good bookseller’s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BELLOC, with 
numerous maps and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 21S. net. 


They are publishing this week the most important study of the 
ex-Kaiser which has hitherto appeared, a book which has already 
been highly praised by SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL in 
the British Weekly. The author was American Ambassador to 
Germany, and he writes of what he knows with no uncertain 
vigour. 


Impressions of the Kaiser 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, formerly American Ambassador to 
Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


They are also issuing the new book by Mr. ALEC WAUGH, 
whose school story “The Loom of Youth” is now in its 20th 
thousand. This book is an honest, good-natured account of prison 
life in Germany, full of humorous sketches of the military prisoners 
and the life they lived, and illustrated by brilliant pen-and-ink 
pictures by Mr. Waugh’s fellow-prisoner, Captain R. T. Roussel, 
of the Connaught Rangers. 


The Prisoners of Mainz 


By. ALEC WAUGH, author of “The Loom of Youth,” with illus- 
trations by CAPTAIN R. T. ROUSSEL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Another spirited and entertaining book just ready for publica- 
tion is Mr. FRANCIS B. COOKE’S latest yachting volume, a col- 
lection of stories, adventures,and sporting incidents recorded by 
one of the best-known British yachtsmen, and profusely illustrated. 
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By FRANCIS B. COOKE, author of “The Corinthian Yachts- 
man’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Cruising Hints,’’ ‘‘ Seamanship for SmaH 
Yachts,” “Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &¢c. Demy 8vo. Witb 
illustrations by C. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 12s. 6d. net. 


Few educational movements have aroused more interest than 
that which expressed itself at: REPTON in that independent and 
original publication, A Public School Looks at the World, which 
was eventually suppressed by the authorities. The whole story of 
the movement is told in a book called 
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wing or on the port wing column. If he chose the former 
course he would bring the Fleet into action at the earliest 
possible moment, but he would expose the Fleet to the enemy 
destroyers during deployment and the 1st Battle Squadron 
wand 6th Division to the concentrated fire of the High Sea 
Fleet. He therefore decided upon the port wing column, 
which delayed the entry into action slightly but covered the 
deployment securely. This is one of the chief points which 
have come under criticism ; but whereas the critics condemn 
the turning away from the German destroyers they omit to 
note that it was during deployment, and we cannot but agree 
that to have done as has been suggested “ would have been 
suicidal.” Some valuable minutes were lost in this way: At 
7.10 the second turn away from the High Sea Fleet was made. 
The Grand Fleet had been closing the range and the High 
Sea Fleet sent out a flotilla of destroyers. The object of 
Admiral von Scheer was to open the range, and the tactics 
evolved for meeting an attack by destroyers actually gave 
the German commander what he wanted. When the 
torpedoes were nearing the line it had been decided that the 
best tactics was to turn towards or away from them. In this 
way only end targets would be presented and the torpedoes” 
would pass through the line. No damage was suffered by the 
Fleet ; but the German Admiral turned away to starboard as 
Jellicoe turned to port. The British turn had opened the 
range by 1,750 yards; but under cover of a smoke screen the 
German Fleet got away and was not found again. It is this 
action which seems most open to objection ; but it was the 
deliberate decision of one of the ablest commanders the Navy 
has ever had. The very fact that Jellicoe was endeavoring 
to close created certain difficulties. The Grand Fleet was 
continually turning to starboard on the outer of two con- 
centric ares; and this enabled the High Sea Fleet to draw 
away and made it impossible for the British flotillas to take 
up their correct station A turn towards the German 
destroyers might have proved effective for one attack, but it 
would have brought the Grand Fleet into effective range in 
case of repeated attacks. It was on these considerations that 
the decision to turn to port was made, and a careful study of 
the admirable diagrams makes it very difficult to refuse com- 
plete approval. Lord Jellicoe’s appraisal of the issues at 
stake was not adduced to explain this action, but rather to 
show that he was not intent on pressing the battle to an issue 
under all conditions. In this we cannot but feel he was right. 
And the High Sea Fleet was lost not by this turning away, 
but by the turning away of the Germans in such bad light. 
To discuss the question of tactics without regard to the 
circumstances which conditioned them is to trifle with the 
question ; and yet to read some of the criticisms of Jellicoe’s 
action we should be justified in concluding that the critics 
hold that it is not permissible to open the range wnder any 
circumstances, Sach a position does not deserve serious 
consideration ; if the Battle of Jutland was not annihilating 
it was certainly decisive. 

In another chapter Lord Jellicoe describes the last 
meeting with Lord Kitchener, who insisted on putting to sea, 
in spite of the weather, because he was working to a rigid, 
self-made time-table. Ii is in this we detect a certain differ- 
ence in fibre between the two men. Lord Jellicoe seems to 
be big enough to transcend time-tables, and in his memorable 
work he stands out as a simple, unaffected, scientific sailor 
who deserves his rank in the line of Nelson. 





PASSION AND PLAY. 


“Poems.” By CHARLES J. B. MASEFIELD. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Sailing Ships.” By Enip BAGNoLp. (Heiremann. 5s. 
net.) 


CuarLes MASEFIELD was a young man who was killed in the 
war in 1917 at the age of thirty-five, and this volume contains 
his collected work. We do not understand what a tragedy 
is here unfolded, and we begin to try not to understand. It 
is as well we cannot, for the knowledge might unnerve the 
arm which picks among the ruins ‘to find here a broken 
pediment, here the stone of an arch (but not the keystone), 
here edged bits of shattered glass to put up its house again. 
For, in a way, these verses of Charles Masefield 
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are a mocking Dunciad 6f the history of the last few years. 
His poetry is not great, nor does his mind travel beyond 
that English Channel of ideas whither all men of good sense 
and will may accompany him. Yet whether it be in the 
completeness of the record, or the intensity of his ardent, 
reflective, melancholy temperament, or the ironic contrast 
between this, the true Englishman of our dreams, and the 
other, the false Englishman of our impotent waking day, or 
whether the vagrant cuckoo-spirit of life deposits its moral, 
its summing-up of things, within the nest of common experi- 
ence rather than upon the mountain spur or rocky nest of 
isolated vision, it is in this book of Charles Masefield, and 
not in colleges or wildernesses, that we prefer to go back 
upon the past. However infinitesimally, he seems to be a 
particle of our racial memory. 

The first part of the volume, dated in the earlier years 
of the century, are, as we feel they ought to be, quiet and 
meditative poems of Nature, well-knit, individual, and 
charming acceptances, untroubled by any human discord. 
But his wife and child died, and the sensitive poetic spirit 
can stay no more in a country vicarage :— 


‘** First-born, when thou cam’st to me 
Was I only twenty-three? 
I know there went a scant two years 
Ere the earth was full of tears— 
Whenas thou, Joy’s little spouse, 
Didst wing with her from out my house ; 
But now ye are gone away 
I am sixty if a day.’’ 


In another part of the book appears a poem “On a Letter 
of Condolence,” beginning :— 


‘*My son, my son, my little son was dead ; 
My son, my little, happy, only son— 
He who had been and was not O my son.’ 


’ 


And it follows on with a fierce and burning “ J’Accuse” 
of the “ His-will-be-done” type of Christian :— 


** But whatso is, God must control, you say, 
And I blaspheme, denying His all-power? 
Whatever is, does God control, blind fool? 
All sin, all cruelty, atl lies, all lust? 
Not all slain children only, but the woes 
Of children beaten, women betrayed, men oppressed, 
You lay at His door?.. .”’ 


A very different note from those of pleasant glee piped on 
summer haycocks. For him— 


* Hayeocks turned brown, 
And the sun went down with a frown.’’ 


Yet these different moods were but different colored lights 
from the same mental lantern as they always have been and 
always must be for the poet who discovers that truth 1s 
two-faced, like the lion and the lamb, and only deceptive 
when but the half and the same countenance is revealed. So 
Masefield’s muse turned from pastoral to satire and from the 
particular to the general, while abating none of its sensitive- 
ness to beauty. Heinrich Born of Liibeck and William 
Bates of Stafford killing each other they know not why 
(written before the war); the smiling and delicate woman 
at Ascot with the feathers of far lovelier mangled birds on 
her head ; their reverends who pay so much more attention 
to anise, cummin, and mint than bread for their brother ; 
Sir John :— 
‘* Yes, you may do whate’er you will 

And good Sir John will think no ill, 

Lie thieve, and tyrannize—politely, 

And he will only nudge you shghtly, 

Murmuring ‘ Eh, you sly dog, you, 

I see you know a thing or two . 

Then take his seat upon the bench 

And sentence some poor starving wench 

Who got herself a scanty crawful 

By means just yours, but dubbed unlawful. 


These and other poems like them are filled with such fury 
and bitterness that, had we read nothing else in the volume, 
we should realize that this tender and tortured spirit could 
not have been content either with them or the alternative 
of gracious things alone. Everything is of a biographical 
piece, and the transition to a series of poems of confession, 
doubt, questioning, failure, and faith plucked out of despair 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
THE NEW 


ELIZABETHANS 


By E. B. OSBORN. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A series of memoirs of men distinguished in all walks 
of life who have fallen in the war, with numerous portraits 
and other illustrations. 


THE TOYS OF PEACE 


By H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI") 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

This volume contains the posthumous stories and 
sketches of “ Saki,’’ together with a Memoir. The war 
took nothing from the savour of ‘‘ Saki’s’’ peculiar wit, 
and the volume is a fitting memsvial to a man who has 
shown by his life and death that his biting satire was but 
a symbol of his passionate love for his country. 


**Contains some of his best fantastical humour.’—Morning 
Post 





























‘In ‘The Toys of Peace’ ‘Saki’ is at his most characteris- 
tic. . . If you want a laughing tonic, here it is. These 
stories “pubble with mirth and bewilder with surprise.” 


—National News. 


THE AMETHYST RING 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

A new volume in the English edition of the WORKS 
OF ANATOLE FRANCE which has all the qualities of 
humour, gentle ire ny, and deft characterisation which one 
associates with ‘he work of the great French wr'ter. 


“One of his most delicious satires . « "Fhe Amethyst 
Ring’ in its English: dress should give the keenest delight.’ 
-—Bystande r. 

‘Reveals M. France in his most genial and human win.’ 


— Ho lIbrook Jackson in The National News. 
‘A graceful translation This exquisite story.” 


—Daily Graphic. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD,VIGO ST., W 1. 


LIMITATION OF « « 
INDIVIDUAL WEALTH. 


SPECIALLY interesting to 
Labour Leaders, Bankers, 
and Captains of Industry and all 
Members of the Government, in 
view of the forthcoming Economic 
Council. See “The English 
Review” (March) for Mr. Austin 
Harrison’s article on this revolu- 
tionary solution of the world 
economic problem. In this article 
the early breakdown of the 
capitalistic system is shown to 
be inevitable unless a_ solution 
is arrived at on the lines of 
modification advocated. Advance 
copies of this article can be had 
on the 24th February, price 6d., 
post free, at “The English Review” 
Office, 19, Garrick Street, W.C.2. 
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PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW VOLUME. 


OPEN WARFARE 


HE WAY TO VICTORY 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 10s. 6d. net 


Uniform with above. Each 6s. net. 
THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME. 
FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE 


THE LETTERS OF A, C, SWINBURNE 


In two volumes. One Guinea 
“This collection of prose by one of the greatest, _singers of 
our day, adds not a little to the splendour of his name. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


BULGARIA: Problems and Politics. 





By G. CLENTON LOGTO, 10s. net 
THREE YEARS OF NAVAL WARFARE 
By R. H. GIBSON. 12s, 6d. net 


“A better contemporary record of the naval war has not 
appeared.’’—Scoltsman. 


MR.. MASEFIELD’S NEW VOLUME. 


A POEM AND TWO PLAYS 


Contains ‘‘Rosas”’ (a long narrative poem), and two 
prose plays, ‘“‘ The Locked Chest ’’ and ‘‘ The Sweeps of 


Ninety-Eight.”’ 5s. net 
THE HEART OF PEACE 
Poems by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 5s. net 


MR. GALSWORTHYS’ NEW BOOK. 
ANOTHER SHEAF 


Essays by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. net 
“He brings to all he writes a lofty sincerity, a deep pity, and 
an inexhaustible charity.’—Daily Chronicle. 


“THE WORK OF A_ MASTER.” 
THE THREE BLACK PENNYS 
A Novel by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 6s. net 


The Times Review of this great work can be had post free 
from the Publisher. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Beaiord Street, W.C.2. 
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will lecture on “The Rhetoric of ‘High Thinking’” 
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intensifying the personal by their very contact with the 
universal—is at once natural and inevitable. 

Lastly come the poems on the war, and here is where 
the tragedy ultimately leaves him to reside with ourselves. 
The twilight lifted and he could— 

‘See my straight road stretch out so white, so slender, 

That happy road, the road of all my friends, 

Made glad with peace, and holy with surrender.”’ 
Though 

“To blood these evil nightfalls we lie down} 

‘To blood these blotted mornings we arise. 

Betwixt the garden’s colour and our eyes 

Intrude man-shattered man, man-ruined town, 

And bloody in the rose the dew-drop lies ”’ ; 
he cries out for peace and forgiveness :— 


‘Grant them the fruit where I had but the thorn. 


Even so, my God, the curse I mean them fails; 

Not mine, not mine, but Thine the awful scales. 

One day perchance me too they shall forgive, 

My forehead’s urgent sign whereto I live.” 
‘'wo months before his death, he writes for his dead comrades 
what we now feel for so devoted and passionate a 
spirit, and shall so soon forget. For that Sir John of whom 
he wrote : 


‘Have well deserved men’s scorn 

Many a time since I was born, 

When I, shrinking, dared not be 

What my soul required of me. 

Yet the last, the vilest shame 

Hath not yet besmirched my name ; 

Chat which would drive me forth to go 

Where not a man my face should know. 

gk ee I mean, Sir John 

Heury Purshous Simpkin’s son, 

If you approved a thing I’d done,” 
claims and takes the fruit of his sacrifice. 

It is perhaps unfair to Miss Bagnold’s poems that we 
should turn to them from the contemplation of such an one 
as Charles Masefield. For we do not turn from loss to gain, 
and the spectacle of so highly-talented and promising a young 
poet frittering away her gifts in little personal affectations 
and poetic coquetries and futilities is a super-tax upon 
patience. That Miss Bagnold has some real imaginative 
stuff in her, three or four of her poems (out of twenty-two) 
are testimony enough. This is * To Kitty’ :— 


‘A little bird that’s on a bough 

Is not so innocent as thou; 

Nor any bee is so unwise, 

Chat wita the poppy loves and lies. 

You look at me as one who looks 

Vhat never had looked out of books 

Your lover'ealls, your lover cries, 

You slay him with your innocent eyes ; 

Your lover faints upon the ground, 

You look to heaven and make no sound : 

You look to Ged, and I could swear 

God never made you to look there.” 
And this the last stanza of “ The Forest ”’ : 

‘* Which is the tree, 

And which the phantom shouldering me? 

Which is the shade, 

And which the substance in this glade? ”’ 
But much of the rest is so trifling and self-conscious (some 
of it really unintelligible in meaning) and so void of feeling 
that the author is in danger of elegantly tight-lacing her 
powers tu suffocation. But she is too good, surely, not to find 
herself out in time 





MR. WALPOLE’S CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


“The Secret City.” 

7s. 6d. net.) 
Ir could not be truly said that Mr. Hugh Walpole, in his 
latest novel, makes any attempt at concealment. On the 
contrary, he is all eagerness to be discovered; and in a 
preface of three short paragraphs ‘he succeeds so admirably 
that the pleasant excitement of looking for your man, 
spying, chasing after, and finally capturing or not capturing 
him, is denied the reviewer. 

Here he is, waiting, complete not only in shuba, fur hat 
and goloshes, but further equipped with the very vocabulary, 
style, and manner of the Great Guides, asking us in strange 
imitation of their tones to make the tour circulaire of his 
“secret city’ (but to hear him “in the most abstract and 


By HucH WALPOLE. (Macmillan. 


“to our psychology. 





immaterial sense of the word’’ as “a voice’’), and even 
assuring us—as we have been so often assured by them— 
that “ you are perfectly free to say that neither myself nor. 
my ideas are of the slightest importance to anyone.”’ 

While we cannot but admire this naive tribute to the 
spiritual country of his adoption, it sets us wondering at the 
same time how far he is conscious of his quite immense 
loyalty to her literary tradition. Even when he postulates 
that no Englishman can possibly understand the Russian 
soul, that ‘‘ this business of seeing Russian psychology has 
no excuse except that it is English,” we feel that he is 
speaking with his acquired tongue and that his “ of course ”’ 
and “simply ’’’ and “I say to you, you don’t know of what 
you are talking,” are every bit as “Russian’’ as his 
Twineeto, pajalueesta, or Tdrasvuite. English writers, 
writing in our English way, have quite other methods by 
which they establish a sympathetic intimacy with their 
readers. The supreme desire that the Russian feels to give 
himself away before you, to show you the worst as well as 
the best of himself, to be with you as nearly as possible as 
he would be with himself, were he alone, is intensely strange 
It fascinates us; it is more real than 
reality ; it is as though the impossible were to happen and 
we shared another’s dream—but how un-English it is one 
has only to read Mr. Walpole’s book to discover. 

His teller of the tale—his “ voice’’—is a mild, middle- 
aged, diffident little Englishman, living in. “two tumble- 
down rooms’ hanging over the frozen sea, two desolate 
rooms, with“ bare boards with holes, an old cracked mirror, 
a stove, a bookcase, a photograph, and a sketch of Ratiel 
Cove for furniture. He is attended by an old crone—Marfa— 
who comes or does not come, and visited occasionally by an 
‘absolutely abominable ruffian” called The Rat. All this 
in Petrograd, 1915. Granted these conditions—and they are 
not imposed upon him; they are his choice—it is easy for 
him to lead that fantastic existence which consists in running 
by night and by day all over the city, in and out of people’s 
houses, in and out of their lives, haunted by the idea of 
impending disaster, and by dreams and signs and symbols, 
until the limit of human endurance is reached, and real 
physical fever and delirium catch his flying heels. The story 
that he has to tell is a dual one. To Petrograd and to the 
Markovich family come trouble, unrest, and danger. Strange 
things happen which cannot be explained away, strange 
quarrels flare up and die down. He would have us feel that 
the soul of the “ Secret City” and the soul of each of that 
little group round the samovar is invaded—and what the 
result will be only the dark future shall discover. 

It is, as writers would say, “.an idea full of possibilities.”’ 
Why, then, does it leave us so cold? It is because, try as we 
may, we cannot accept Mr. Durward’s disguise. Is he a 
Russian? The outward and visible signs are there ; but they 
are too outward and too visible. Whenever he approaches 
us on tiptoe, finger on lip, and whispers: “ I hesitate-simply 
because I do not wish to be fantastic,” we are 
taken in and incline our ear with a pleasant anticipatory 
shudder. But what he tells us might have been shouted 
over the breakfast-table at Buckingham Palace—* Nicolai 
Leontievich Markovich was an inventor. He invented a new 
kind of ink.” Is there a lady alive who must be unlaced 
after hearing such news? The “Secret City” abounds in 
such false alarms. On the other hand, is Mr. Durward an 
Englishman? The inward and spiritual graces are there, but 
they are too inward and too spiritual. Were he not so 
shadowy he might be pitiful. For why should Mr. Walpole 
take such a great whip to a perfect little gentleman knight- 
errant and comforter? He would do better to leave such 
methods in other, stronger hands. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*Memories and Impressions of War and Revolution in 
Russia, 1914-1917.” By General Basin Gourko. (Murray. 
18s.) 


Ir is not a promising start in a book which claims to be 
by one who can make revelations with authority that Ger- 
many should be set down as responsible for the Boer War. 
General Gourko seems to imagine, too, that the Kaiser sent 
his telegram to Kruger on the eve of that war. 


But when 
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CONCERTS, &c. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIBTY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Conductor— 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


SATURDAY, March 1, at 2.30: p.m. 
A HYMN OF PRAISE 


Preceded by 


REQUIEM MASS Mozart. 


Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. 
Miss FLORENCE MELLORS. 
Miss GERTRUDE HIGGS 
Mr. WALTER HYDE. 

Mr. GRAHAM. SMART. 


Mendelssohn. 


FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 
At the Organ—Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


Stalls, 8s. 6d. ; Arena, 7s.; Balcony, 4s. 9d. and 3s. ; 
Gallery (promenade), ls. 3d. 








THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND LITERARY AGENCY AND TYPEWRITING BUREAU 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects and 
NOTES for SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend 
clients at House of Commons and elsewhere. Further particulars 
on application. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 
AUTHOR'S’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Pub- 
lishers. MSS. carefully corrected and arranged for Press. 


LITERARY help and advice given. RESEARCH WORK and 
INDEXING done with scrupulous care. PRECIS prepared. 
PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. Estimates 
given for printing and publishing works. 
TYPEWRITING BUREAU. 

MSS. of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURE'S, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter 
accurately and attractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. 
All natures of SECRETARIAL DUTIES performed. BOOKS, 
secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. Typed copies 
made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies of 
MSS. carefully compared with originals and absolute accuracy 
guaranteed. Estimates given on work being submitted. Fees 
moderate.—Address: The London Secretariat, 2, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES LTD. 


THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Home and 

Colonial Stores Limited, was held on the 14th inst, at the 

offices, 4, Paul-street, Finsbury, Sir Charles E. G. Philipps, 
Bart., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
Chairman said that although hostilities had ceased, war 
conditions still remained, and were likely to continue for some 
time. The experience gained during recent trying years, how- 
ever, coupled with the continued, loyal, efficient, and harmonious 
co-operation of the staff, had enabled the directors to cope with 
the additional problems as they arose. The net profits for the 
year amounted to £235,650, and with £53,687 brought forward 
there was a total of £289,337. After payment of the dividends 
recommended (including one of 4s. per share on the “A” 
ordinary shares, making 6s. per share for the year), and adding 
£25,000 to reserve, the directors recommended that £2,000 be 
voted to the company’s sick fund and. £30,000 as a special bonus 
for the branch staff; that £12,000 be provided for income-tax, 
and that £66,737 be carried forward. ‘The reserve funds now 
stood at £450,000, all of which was invested outside the business. 

The cost of the investments was £419,029, and the market 
value on December 28th, 1918, was £409,511, or a depreciation of 
2} per cent. ‘This spoke volumes for the soundness of their in- 
vestments, especially as the greater portion was represented by 
redeemable securities, so that any depreciation should eventually 
disappear. It was a matter of satisfaction that, by the arrange- 
ment as to bonus, the services rendered by the branch staff in 
another year of strain were recognised in a tangible way. 

There were already indications of food control being relaxed 
in one direction or another, ‘Lhe removal of food control 
generally, however, must of necessity be a gradual process. Just 
recently rations of several foods had been increased, thus indi- 
caiing that supplies were becoming more plentiful, but to in- 
crease rations were not going to benefit the poor if prices were 
not reduced at the same time. It was true that control of food 
in war time, when supplies were short, prevented prices from 
rising, but, unfortunateiy, when supplies became plentiful prices 
were prevented from falling, whereas with a free market they 
undoubtedly would fan. ‘The view had been expressed in some 
quarters that the longer the Government retained control of food 
the better it would be for the consumer. ‘The directors did not 
share that view, besieving as they did that only by the elimina- 
tion of food control and the restoration of competitive conditions, 
both in buying and selling, could prices come down to the lower 
level which, in view of the large stocks in the country and the 
increased shipping facilities, was justified. It had been 
announced that the whole question of food prices was now under 
cousideration by the War Council, aud it was to be hoped that 
as a result of that consideration there would soon be a sub 
stantial reduction in the price cf food. He could not but think 
that reduced prices for food would go a long way towards allay- 
ing the prevailing industrial unrest, for although it was quite 
irue that many sections of the working classes were getting high 
wages, there was a very large number who were not, and who 
must find it very difficult to live with the present high prices. 
He moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. H. G. Henry seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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the ex-Chief of the Russian Imperial General Staff deals 
with episodes of the Russian campaign he tells much that is 
of historical value. He adds to our scanty knowledge of what 
happened at Tannenberg. Rennenkampf started the East 
Prussian campaign, he shows, with incomplete organization 
in his rear. He fought his way forward to Insterburg, but here 
thé provisioning of his army became a great difficulty. The 
Germans had motor transport, the Russians had none at 
that period. Samsonoff moved his army across the frontier 
without keeping in touch with Rennenkampf. General 
Gourko gives a dramatic account of the way the two centre 
corps of Samsonoff’s army, left without support in tthe Battle 
of Tannenberg and completely surrounded by the enemy, were 
forced to lay down their arms. Samsonoff is blamed for 
infringing one of the elementary rules of military strategy, 
that which provides that the commander shall chose as his 
headquarters some spot where information can readily be 
brought to him. As it was he knew nothing of what was hap- 
pening on the flanks. Samsonoff and his personal staff were 
caught in the ring of the enemy, but the commander suc- 
ceeded in getting away, only to die a lonely death in the 
forest. New details are given of the subsequent defeat of 
Rennenkampf, who abandoned all control over his forces and 
left them to get through the perils of a retreating fight on 
their own account. Little that is new is forthcoming from 
General Gourko’s political chapters, He is contemptuous of 
the inefficiency of the old Russia, but his views of the leaders 
of the Revolution are what one would expect from a military 
chief of the old régime. 
* x * 


‘Seaways of the Empire.” 


By A. J. SARGENT. 
C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 


(A. and 


Tus is a treatise on the geography of commodities by a 
scientist of commerce. It has little reference to the modifi- 
cations brought about by the war, but is concerned with the 
static facts of geography as they govern sea transport. The 
most interesting chapter deals with the question of ‘the 
effect of the Panama Canal on the traffic of the Suez Canal. 
He argues that, except in the case of New Zealand, the new 
canal, in the matter of shortening distances, is not likely to 
affect in any marked degree the shipping relations, between 
Western Europe and Eastern Asia or Australasia. The most 
important change is in the relative position of the Eastern 
seaboard of North America. The gain by the new route is 
considerable. Adelaide, for instance, is now rather nearer 
to New York than tto Liverpool. In the markets of Eastern 
Australia and New Zealand the new canal gives a decided 
advantage to the United States in terms of distance, in its 
competition with the manufacturers of Western Europe. 

* * * 
“One Year at the Russian Court.” 


By 'RENEE ELTON 
MAupb. (John Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue glorious times Mrs. Maud once had 
great ones in Russia! The times that are no more! Unless 
she is right about that “ray of hope” which will “ render 
back to the moujik his religion,” and, in addition, his 
“dream of purple and gold, his God, his All—a Tzar.”’ This 
moujik makes his appearance at the end of the book, the 
author feeling that, after all, things depended somewhat 
upon the peasant. From the rest of the book one gathered 
that Russia consisted of a Tzar, his family, the Grand Dukes 
and their ladies, and some palaces and servants, whose 
reason for existence was to fill the happy days of distin- 
guished foreign visitors. 


among the 


There are many dinners and dances 
and flirtations, and dn occasional suggestion of scandal, 
without which no record of Russian. Court life could pass 
as authentic. 

* * * 

“A Broken Journey: Wanderings from the Hoangho to 
the Island of Saghalien and the Upper Reaches of the 
Amur River.” By Mary Gaunt. (Werner Laurie. 18s. 
net.) 


Mrs. Gaunt is not a writer of very marked or brilliant 
qualities: neither of literature, anthropology, sociology does 
her book occupy a new niche or make a new epoch. Yet how 
pleasant is: her comfortable, sympathetic, sensible, ‘and 
human personality, and what a companionable world it would 
be if the Mrs. Gaunts had their way in it! Nor should we 
underrate her splendid courage and enterprise in travelling 





alone over such vast areas of dangerous and unvisited 
country, or her very competent powers of describing it and 
observing its (usually) unhappy peoples. We do her an 
injustice—she was not alone, for James Buchanan accom- 
panied her, and some of her best pages are occupied in 
hauling him out of difficulties, rescuing him from officials, | 
and giving us as much entertainment as she derived from him 
herself. James Buchanan, of course, was her little dog, and 
littke dogs are a happy relief from little men, who 
masquerade as big ones. Anyway, here is Mrs, Gaunt putting 
yet another girdle round the world, marching in her agree- 
able, gentle, yet hard-headed way through plague, famine, 
misery, poverty, war, brigandage, officialdom, and every 
imaginable trial and hardship to herself in Mongolia, China, 
and Western and Eastern Siberia. She wonders naively why 
everybody of every creed, nationality, office, and income is 
always willing to do her gratuitous kindnesses. We do not. 
“A Broken Journey ”’ yo book which all amiable people 
(there is no killing in if), all people who like to have first- 
hand records of far and mysterious lands will thoroughly 
enjoy reading. 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


THE discovery made by a question of Mr. Sydney Arno‘d’s that 
ut spite of the demobilization of about 1,500,000 men and the 
cessat -n of many munition factories, the Government is still 
spending nearly as much as it did before the armistice, may well 
alarm taxpayers and investors. Apparently we are still bor- 
rewing at the rate of about five miliions a day, and as the 
subscription to war loans is falling off, ihe floating debt is rising 
fast. ‘Consols are weak, having fallen below 59. The almost 
desperate state of French finance, as disclosed by M. Kilctz’s 
Budget, is attracting attention. But French loans in London 
appear to have been supported. In the foreign market, and 
also in the railway markets, Mexicans have been rising. 
Evidently prospects in that country are improving. Industrial 
and commercial securities have been mosty duil, but the new 
shares of Dorman Long are quoted at 6s. 6d. premium. It is 
hoped that the agitation against the high food prices and 
against Government control over meat, paper, &c.. will soon 
have an effect, though the manufacturers profiting by em- 
bargoes are working hard for their maintenance. 


RAILWAYS AND WAGE BILLS. 

Presiding at the Great Northern meeting, Sir Frederick 
Banbury gave figures which throw important light on the effect 
of higher wages on railway accounts and the future outlook. 
For the current year, he estimated, war bonus and war wages to 
be paid to Great Northern Railway employees would amount to 
£2,500,000, making, with the pre-war wage bill of £2,600,000, 
a total of well over £5,000,000. At present the Government 
bears the brunt of the extra wages and bonus, with the excep- 
tion of 25 per cent. of the increase granted in February, 1615, end, 
of course, the guarantee of net receipts not lower than those of 
1913, still holds good. But Sir Frederick’s figures give a very 
clear idea of the financial future wh'ch stares railway directors 
in the face. ‘The Great Northern net income last year, in- 
cluding the balance brought forward, was £2,629,089, so that, 
with the additional cost of the eight hours’ day, the extra wage 
charges since the war, would, in ‘the current year, ‘‘ have the 
effect of wiping out the whole of the profits, and they would be 
unable to meet their fixed rent charges or pay any dividend on 
the debenture stock.’’ Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the Great Northern case essentially differs froin that of <¢ll the 
other leading railways. Superimposed upon all these difficulties 
is the continual rising fuel bill. No wonder railway directors 
are anxious to find out what the Government policy towards 
the railways is. Nationalisation, said Mr. Churchill, in the heat 
of the General Election, had been decided upon, but the rail- 
way directors who recentiy interviewed Mr. Bonar Law were 
apparently unable to draw from him anything definite beyond a 
pledge that Government control and guarantees would last for 
two years after the end of the war. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain and 
Ireland goes on from strength to strength. In the year ending 
October 31st last, trading profits rose from £3,538,539 to 
£3,826,191. Capital, however, had been increased from 
£18,431,184 to £21,217,808, and the shareholders have to be con- 
tent with a lower rate of distribution, namely, a modest 16} per 
cent. (free of income tax), compared with 22} per cent. in the 
previous year. The increase of capital was achieved by 
capitalising £2,786,624 from the reserve fund and distributing it 
as a benus to shareholders, who therefore have nothing to com- 
pla‘n about in the lower dividend raie, which, by the way, 
absorbs £100,000 more than last year. As in each year since 
1918, £1,000,000 is added to the general reserve, while the 
balance forward is increased from £92,558 to £466,708. ‘The 
company is in a very powerful position, 
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